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This Week: Does It Pay to Grow Wheat ?—By M. C. Burritt 
Final Report of the New York State Fair’ _ 
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, Your taste will tell you that! For 
Camels have the flavor and fra- 
grance that can come only from 
choicest tobaccos, perfectly blended. 
They’re smooth and mellow-mild. 


And there’s 
AFTERTASTE. 


NO CIGARETTY 


We put the utmost quality into 
this one brand. Camels are as good 
as it’s possible for skill, money and 
lifelong knowledge of fine tobaccos 


to make a cigarette. 


That’s why Camels are THE 


QUALITY CIGARETTE, 


R. J. REYNOLDS Tobaccé Cé. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
























Don’t wait for your money. Distant buyers readily 
y the highest market prices, f. 0. b. shipping point, 
Boggs machine-graded potatoes. For they know, without seeing 
the potatoes, that they will receive absolutely uniform U. S. Government 

sizes. 


Hand-graded potatoes, on the other hand, are of uncerlain value— 
and it is usually necessary to ship them to destination so the buyer can 


guaranteed 


examine them before making an offer. 


Boggs Potato Grader 


The Standard Grader 


also saves labor. The grader will equal the manual labor of rrom three to five men. 


And it will not bruise or injure the potatoes, 


Can be installed in field, warehouse, car or cellar. Operated by hand, motor 


or gasoline engine. 
Made 


in sizes to handle 75 to 750 bushels per hour Prices $55,00 and up. 
booklet. What's your addrese? 
BOGGS pagseeg ode CORPORATION 


Let us send you our interesting 


20 Main Street, lanta, Steuben County, 


Representatives in all sections 
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Fruit and Crops 


Fall Work in Orchard and Field 

















Fall Plowing of Orchard 
PROF. M. A. BLAKE, NEW JERSEY 


Please answer through your ‘information 
bureau. We have a young peach orchard, 
four years old, and an apple orchard eight 
years old. We find it very difficult to do 
spring plowing in these orchards as at that 
time we are very busy putting in cats and 
corn. Coukl we safely plow late in the 
autumn after foliage has dropped and then 
harrow and cross harrow the next spring 
and would this be beneficial for the trees? 
In other words do we risk our crop by fall 
plowing ’?—[Roy Johnston, New Jersey. 

The man in Califon, N. J., gives as 
an excuse for not wishing to spring 
plow, the putting in of other crops. 

. Califon is near the old peach section 
of Hunterdon county and it was the 
practice for years to get all of the 
annual crops planted before plowing 
the peach orchards, and this was 
one of the reason@ why the trees 
failed. The apple orchard could be 
plowed in the late fall and he could 
put the land under good tillage in the 
spring by harrowing, unless the soil 
is difficult to work. In such a case, 
plowing would again be advisable. 

I do not think there would be any 
objection to plowing the peach or- 
chard this fall if the soil were kept 
up well around the trunks of the trees 
but it should receive good culture 
early next spring. The tendency 
probably would be to leave the or- 
chard without working until late, with 
the idea that the fall plowing would 
be adequate for some time. Briefly, 
a farmer in such circumstances could 
be encouraged to fall plow, especially 
the apples, and it should also be im- 
pressed on him that early spring cul- 
tivation to put the land in good tillage 
should not be neglected. 


Cutting Down Apple Scald 


Wrapping apples in oiled paper has 
been found to prevent apple scab, a 
cause of heavy loss during storage 
and transportation. As a result of in- 
vestigations by the department of 
agriculture, many of the fancy packed 
apples are likely to go out in 1921 in 
oiled instead of plain wrappers. 

Scald, department specialists have 
@scovered, is caused by gases given 
off by the apples themselves. The 
gases contribute to the flavor of the 
apple, and recently were segregated 
and identified by department chem- 
ists, who even went so far as to build 
up a synthetic apple odor from chem- 
icals obtained from outside sources. 
Pending practical use of this discov- 
ery, which is attracting scientific at- 
tention, both here and abroad, the 
specialists'of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry have applied the distilled 
chemicals to apples and checked up 
on their theory as to the cause of 
scald. 

Scald, it has been found, can be en- 
tirely prevented by storing apples in 
oiled (not waxed) wrappers. A good 
quality of oiled wrapper can be pre- 
pared by hand, but the cost of labor 
is too great. Ventilation has also 
been proven to be a remedy for apple 
scald, but it has been found extreme- 
ly difficult to secure under commer- 
cial cold storage conditions. 





Fall Care of Strawberries 
PROF. GEORGE H. HOWE, NEW YORK 


Last fall I set out a patch of strawber- 
ries in my garden. I gave them a light 
coat of manure and then covered them up 
with straw for the winter. I kept them 
weeded all summer and clipped all the run- 
ners. What kind of strawberries do you 
suggest for this climate? I have Dr. Burril 
strawberries. Would you advise putting 
everbearing strawberries among the others? 
ne Norman J. Farney, Lewis county, 


The treatment you have given your 
strawberries is all right. I really 
prefer to set strawberries in the 
spring, since fall setting often results 
in considerable loss of plants, espec- 
jally if the season is dry. Cultivation 
should be continued throughout the 
first summer and fall, both to keep 
out weeds and to maintain a mellow 
soil condition. It is a good plan to 
keep most of the runners removed but 
if you.wish a matted row, some of 
them should be encouraged to root’ 
along the row for the formation of 
additional plants. 

The best winter protection is coarse, 
strawy horse manure, although 
straw, leaves or corn stalks may be 
used, This should be applied as a 
light coating an inch or two deep so - 
that the plants are just covered. .This 
oeing the second ‘winter, you should 
allow this mulch to remain cver the 


plants as long as possible in ¥ ‘A 
spring. As warm weather aPproag 
it should be shaken up once or tw 
and a portion placed between 
rows to keep down weeds. The D 
should grow up through the mul 
left on the ground. . 

Two very good early varieties any 
Dunlap and Indiana. Both are 
good quality but the latter retains 
size rather better than Dunlap. The 
are several good midseason sorts, ch 
among which are perhaps Marsh 
Barrymore, Sample and Prolitg 
Brandywine is an excellent late 
riety. : 

I would not advise Setting eve. 
bearing varieties among your Stand. 
ard kinds. In fact I do not recom. 
mend the growing of everbear 
sorts at all unless you want a few 
your own home. 










































Black Spots on Potatoes 
A. BE. WILKINSON 

Would you please tell me what is ¢ 
matter with our potatoes? They are all 
covered with little black spots just unde 
the paring. They were struck with the rug 
so that they did not get quite ripe.—[Claudy 
McNelil,. Lewis County, N. Y. 

The trouble on the potatoes is prob. 
ably due to rhizoctonia or brow 
scurf. This disease is widely distri). 
uted and occurs in several different 
forms known under correspondingly 
different names as “scruf,” “brown 
scruf,” “rhizoctonia,” “little pots 
to,” “aerial potatoes” and “rosette,” 
On the tuber, small black spots ars 
formed which will not wash off and 
cannot be scraped off with the finger 
nail. These black bodies are the rest 
ing stage of the fungus and it is 
means of these that the y Radi 
carried over from year to year o 
the seed potatoes. 

The organism may exist also ip 
the soil, but its presence there or on 
the seed potatoes does not necessarily 
indicate that it will prove a serious 
disease in the coming crop. The se 
verity of the disease is undoubtedly 
influenced by soil temperature, mois 


ture and other factors, during the tion 
early part of the growing season. For ° 
controlling, use clean seed if possible. cati 
In case the black sclerotia bodies are bus! 
present treat the seed with corrosive jt is 
sublimate which, for this disease, has caler 
been shown to give much better re ft} 
sults than formaldehyde. the’ 


F One of the Irish Cobblers § 7 


Last fall I ordered 12 barrels of Irist agec 
Cobbler seed potatoes. I now find that wea 
seed sent to me is not Irish Cobbler but 
some other kind which is another potato Mi app 
Have I any redress? I am mailing yous sig! 
potato.—[E. H. Smith, Somerset county, Mi 

Specimen of the potato was sent alre 
to a prominent potato judge in New gro 
Jersey avho pronounced it one of the sult: 
Irish Cobbler varieties. In New York in t 
state where the seed was grown, the sets 


Irish Cobbler stock tends to be more 
round than the type of Irish Cobbler A 


generally grown as a late crop in rep 
southern New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. This type of round Irish jm Pea 
Cobbler is slower to germinate thal Imp 
the flatter type and hence requires & diti 
longer growing season. This differ- the 


ence in the type may account for on 
the «onditions described above by Mr. ‘ 





Smith. Experience of other potato 

growers on this point will be appre MM and 

ciated. tion 
ing 


Blanching Celery—M. E., New Je A 
sey: Celery may be blanched by bank- 


ing with earth, by means of 12-indt the 
boards set on edge along both side and 
of the rows; by placing a 3 or 4-i wid 
drain tile over each plant; by wraP try 
ping with strong paper: or by coverilé 

with straw, leaves, or any similar m& Wor 
terial that will exclude the light with B® ret; 
out injuring the growth or flavor the: 


the stalks. 


Blanching with chemicals ton 
is not practical. 


Earth blanching 


produce the finest flavored celery. Cer- cor 
tain varieties of celery, such as Golden tior 
Self Blanching and White Plume, are and 
to some extent self-blanching and re- ) the 
quire only a short time with the light dis 
excluded to blanch. The large grow 


varieties, such as G 
are suitable 
self 


The r 
planted 


ing green 
Pascal and Giant Solid, 
for storing for winter use. 
blanching varieties should be 
for early use. 






















Genius prevents a man from doing 
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em] UGUST maintained the record of 
A\ Ds] this year as a season of extremes 
Mn y and quick changes. In many re- 
Na NY spects it was the reverse of July 
==> throughout the greater part of 
the central valleys. It brought very much 
lower temperatures and an abundance of 
rainfall, particularly east of the Missouri 
river. Under these conditions, there has 
been a very marked improvement in the ap- 
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what fs ths! 
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¥ distribgmmpearance of the country and a very substan- 
difterent tial improvement in the growth and useful- 

poncinl Mines of pastures. There is, however, no very 

le ahr substantial evidence yet that the favorable 

“rosette” mg change in August came early enough to make 

w) <I good to any considerable extent the crop 
on an 






losses suffered by reason of a very unfavor- 








h 
the rex able month of July. — 

| it 7 The average condition of corn is reported 

— it 88, which is a trifle lower than was re- 
ear on 





ported a month ago. In the principal corn 
territory, however, the prospect is regarded 
as more favorable than it was on July 25, 
but there has been enough further damage in 
the South and Southwest to offset the im- 
provement in the central valleys. Figuring 
on the basis of past experience, the .condi- 
tion as reported now would be taken as indi- 
cating a crop possibility of 3,145,000,000 
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Breaking of Drouth Helps Corn 


All Crop- Results aré Disappointing This Y car—By B. W. Snow 


a. y 





This Year’s Crop Promise 





Prospective Crop Final Crop 
Bushels Sept. 1, 1921 1920 
Corn 3,145,000,000 3,158,000,000 | 


Winter Wheat 545,000,000 541,000,000 
Spring Wheat 195,000,000 244,000,000 
Oats 1,040,000,000 1,437,000,000 


_ Barley 158,000,000 195,000,000 
Potatoes 284,000,000 379,000,000 
Flaxseed 8,000,000 11,000,000 


ment from day to day. Apparently there is 
no important section of the country where ° 
there is a good oats crop, either in rate of 
yield or in weight of grain. The nearest ex- 
ception to this sweeping statement is on the 
North Pacific coast, where upon a relatively 
small acreage the usual crop in size and qual- 
ity has been secured. 

I have reports of threshing in districts 
that are noted for their good oats which show 
that this year the average weight of the crop 
is under 20 pounds and frequently as low as 
16. I do not know of any district which has 











most trouble seems to have been failure from 
the start to appreciate the seriousness of rust 
and heat damage. The average yield per 
acre of winter wheat, according to threshing 
returns up to the end of August, is 14.1 bush- 
els per acre, making a total crop of 
545,000,000 bushels if the final threshing re- 
turns will substantiate the present reported 
yield. 

In an ordinary year only a little threshing 
of spring wheat has been accomplished at 
this date, so that it is the custom to report 
upon the condition of the crop when harvest- 











wties are bushels. I am of the opinion, however, that 4. This _ , an poe sak jas th 
-orrosivellll it is not safe to rely upon the usual method of weeks early, weather conditions conti 
ase, MSM ealeylation because of the peculiar character 4avorable for threshing and as a result a very 
er of ihe damate which was experienced during Considerable part of the spring wheat crop 
the heat and drought of July has been threshed. Our agents, therefore, 
tegen: te : . have presented the usual estimate of spring 
blers The tassel this year was very badly dam ve d , ot i ell & 
ile the rainfall and cooler Wheat condition and supplemented it wi 
ot img aged, and while : howing of threshing yield as far as thresh- 
that weather of August has improved the general SiOwing g. SI 
bbler bet : he ing is completed. It is a striking comment- 
r potata. fm appearance of the plant, it has not had the diud t of 
ints Mt A Sightest effect those tassels that were ary upon the accuracy and good judgment o 
ae ay Pes “Where tassels are dead, a Our agents that the yield per acre as deduced 
in New growth of stalk at a later period merely. re- from the present condition — eed pe 
of thei sults in producing fodder and does not add actual threshing returns up to date stand a 
w York ME in the least to the amount of grain that is exactly the same figure. 
a . set upon the cob The condition of spring wheat is reported 
e m . whi . . d 
cobble Apparently a very considerable number of _ hee Piang tad | oe a ang Poy ee 
nd "a porters are relying upon the improved sp- of past experience, indicates a yield of 11.1 
1 Irish ME Pearance of fields and as a result of this Tareahi : se ‘heSe ales fle- 
e than fm improved appearance are estimating the con- ee ; sae re that the po rs a 
uires $48 dition higher than they did a month ago. On Ure out 11.1 bushels, so 4 pring he 
aitte- Hl the other hand, a great many careful observ- Crop this year os can be accepted as 
na in i crs have been examining the ears in the fields about 195,000,000 bushels. 
potato #™% and counting up the nee eres va — — Oats Still Shrinking ‘ 
pre ae a ult of this character of investiga- 
“ tn Pye in the direction of increas- Threshing returns for oats show a rate of 
P ing disappointment yield that eee Page Reapers? per > a less 
w ' ohhs i : indi condition figures a 
- A tor which has not been given ~han was indicated by the 
Pinch the Pall consieanalion to which it is entitled, month ago. The history of the oats crop this 
sides and which is of increasing importance, is the year has been one of increasing disappoint- 
in Vide distribution and active de- 
vering struction this year of the corn - oe a eee 
. worm or ear bare My ——_ N 8 RS ge ——ny 
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Further Wheat Disappointment 


Threshing of winter wheat is 
ically ‘enagleted and thresh- 


























produced oats of standard weight with the 
exception already referred to. The thresh- 
ing returns to date show a yield of 24.1 bush- 
els per acre, which, if maintained by com- 
plete report, would only give us an oats crop 
this year of 1,040,000,000 bushels. 

Final returns show that the yield of barley 
this year, like the yield of all the small 
grains, is progressively disappointing as the 
season advances. The condition of barley at 
time of harvest is reported at only 65.8, in- 
dicating, upon the basis of past experience, 
a crop of only 158,000,000 bushels. This is 
the smallest barley crop harvested in a num- 
ber of years and is below a reasonable figure 
of our domestic requirement. 


Further Bosses in Potatoes 


In a good many districts the rains early 
in August are credited with having improved 
the prospect for late potatoes. The early 
crop, of course, Was everywhere very short 
and improvement in the late crop is by no 
means universal. A more complete realiza- 
tion of the extent of the failure in early 
potatoes results in a lowering of the con- 
dition figures representing the combined 
crop of early and late plantings so that the 
total potato crop as indicated on September 
1 is smaller than was expected a month ago. 
The average condition of the crop as reported 
is 58.5, which may be taken as forecasting an 
out-turn of about 284,000,000 bushels, which 
makes it one of the smallest potato crops in 
the past 15 years. , 


Coal Is High 


During much of the past summer coal 
miners have not been active in mining coal. 
Coal operators have restricted production in 
accordance with the calls on them for coal. 
As a consequence the supply of this valuable 
fuel is small, considerably below the needs 
of the country. 

And winter will soon be here; 
then prices will soar. Fortunately 
farmers for the most part have a 
f wood supply for their own require- 

ments. Many of them make it a 
_ business to sell wood. Wood will 
be in demand this winter and at 
good prices. The purchase of a 
wood sawing outfit has been profit- 
able to many farmers and could be 
to many others just as fortunately 
situated. One log saw concern 
reports the sale of upwards of 
20,000 outfits during the past two 
years. This indicates the enor- 
mous interest farm people have in 
wood sawing. Such an outfit les- 
sens hand work and brings in ex- 
tra cash. © .: Pett 
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Government in Business 


Recently Uncle Sam sold 205 wooden ships. 
He got $2,100 each for these ships or a total 
of $430,500. Each of the ships cost Uncle 
Sam approximately $700,000. Many of the 
ships are incapacitated and probably will be 
junked. It has been costing nearly $50,000 
a month to look after them. Uncle Sam has 
not made a howling success of ship building. 
The total expenditures for ships was in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000,000. Experts 
estimate their worth today under $1,000,000,- 
000. Uncle Sam’s ship building experience 
has been almost as unfortunate as the airship 
debauch. And then there is the railroad ex- 
perience which has cost the taxpayers to date 
$1,800,000,000. These figures speak for 
themselves. 





The Railroad Bill 


Farmers are more interested in railroads 
than are any other class of people. Trans- 
portation is the means of getting farm prod- 
ucts into the channels of consumption. Any- 
thing that makes easy flow of farm products 
into all parts of the world is beneficial; any- 
thing that makes such flow difficult is hurtful, 
not only to agriculture but to all trades and 
businesses. Senator Cummins says that 
farmers pays 55% of the freight bill of the 
country. This being the case, no one can 
doubt the large interest that farmers have 
in efficiency on the railroads and in their 
proper functioning. When, however, legis- 
lation increases the cost of transportation 
over the 1914 cost by 101%, not only is the 
value of farm products lessened but the move- 
ment of these products is made more difficult. 

The transportation act instead of ‘aiding, 
retards prosperity. The silly working agree- 
ments now in force on the railroads, increase 
the cost of railroad operation by hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. But there is 
another feature of the transportation act that 
is not really and truly American. It is that 
section which in theory at least, guarantees 
profits to railroad operation. This clause, if 
applied to manufacturing or agriculture, 
would certainly be called class legislation: 
guaranteeing a profit is quite different than 
the privilege of earning a profit. 

Every other industry including argiculture 
must take a chance of getting its cost of pro- 
duction and a profit—every other industry 
but railroads. It matters not how ineffi- 


ciently railroads may be operated; how high 
salaries and wages may be paid, or how ex- 
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travagantly the business may be conducted, 
according to the transportation act, the rail- 
roads have the right to claim a certain return, 
and the rate-making Interstaté commerce 
commission must adjust rates accordingly. 
This means that in dull times; dull to every 
other class of business, and at a time when 
railroads may be doing little business and 
should share dull times, as large profits may 
be earned by them as in good times. Neither 
railroads nor railroad labor should be made 
preferred classes. 

We are not blaming the railroads. Their 
property was put in a deplorable state under 
government operation. Wages were ad- 
vanced way beyond reasonable bounds, and 
all sorts of silly working agreements were 
put in operation that not only have handi- 
capped the railroads but have sorely dis- 
tressed the country. The wage labor board 
has proved itself an autocrat, has rendered 
no useful service, and has done harm beyond 
estimation. Obviously, we neéd to return to 
fundamental principles. Railroads individu- 
ally should arrange their working agreements 
with their own labor, no forms of guarantee 
be stipulated, and railroads should take pot 
luck with the rest of the people. 

The evils of railroad gambling, of stock 
exploitation and of skyrocket rates are all 
well guarded now in the Interstate commerce 
commission, so that guarantees, labor boards 
and other socialistic issues should be legis- 
lated out of railroad control. We all want 
railroads, more railroads, better railroads. 
We all want the best of service. After months 
of operation, it is obvious that the present 
transportation act possesses features not con- 
sistent with fair play to the country and not 
productive of the sort of good anticipated and 
heralded by its sponsors. 





Farm Business Improves Credit 


The federal reserve board in its monthly 
report on general business and financial con- 
ditions states that the heavy movement of 
agricultural products to market was the out- 
standing economic activity of the past month. 
Why? Because the early movement of crops 
to market has resulted in the liquidation of 
some indebtedness, even in districts where 
the carry-over from last year’s crops was 
greatest. As a result the credit demands, 
usually so intense at the height of the mark- 
eting season, have been relieved, and banks 
have been able to strengthen their position 
by lessening their obligations to the federal 
reserve board. 

An easier credit situation bids well for a 
better tone of general business this fall, 
farming included, and fairly good crop 
yields, coupled with slight improvement in 
foreign trade and enlargement of manufac- 
turing demands, point to a more favorable 
season. A steady, quiet growth from now 
on—and we are already started—means a 
well-laid foundation for future expansion as 
agricultural and general business conditions 
warrant. The broad conclusions of the fed- 
eral board correspond quite closely with the 
improved conditions in the more specialized 
agricultural field. The outlook is encourag- 
ing. 





Farm Values and Farmers 


In the last ten years the value of farm land 
has nearly doubled. The census of 1910 
showed farm values to be $34,801,125,697; 
and of 1920 to be $66,334,309,556. This is 
the largest capital value of any industry in 
the United States. The increase in value 
per farm during the ten-year period amounts 
to $4816, the average farm value being now 
$10,287. Sam Gompers declared the other 
day that America was divided into two 
classes and only two: employers and em- 
ployees—capitalists and laborers. He seems 
to have overlooked this greatest of all classes 
—farm people, who are both the largest 
capitalists and the largest single group of 
labor. Because they are both capital owners 
and physical workers farmers are the one 
steadying influence in our citizenship. The 
products of farm investment and labor in a 
single year would pay the entire war debt of 
this country, if our lendings to foreign lands 
were deducted. 








Farm School Registration 


Canvass of the registration in agricul.) 
schools and colleges indicates that attenday, 
this fall at our leading institutions is 
proportional to that in other educatio 
courses. At several places there has inde 
_been a sharp falling off in farm registratig 
This is a serious matter, more impo 
than is apparent from the mere fact thy 
fewer agricultural students have a] 
signed up at the schools. Some claim this 
indicates one of two things: Either leag 
money to send the farm boys and girls ty 
agricultural schools or else less interes} in 
agricultural education. 

A careful study of this problem would i 
dicate the promised decrease in agriculty 
attendance is due more to the psychologis 
conditions which attend general busines 
farming included, than any one Specie 
cause. With a poor crop season last yeg 
it is true that there are many cases when 
farmers are not financially able to send thei 
boys and girls to school. And there ar 
many cases also, undoubtedly, where the ip. 
terest in war-time activities has detracte 
from the natural interest in agricultural ed. 
ucation. 

However, as recently pointed out in these 
columns, farming is on its road to prosperity 
in the new era of agriculture. Crops, al. 
though moderate in yield, this year promis 
to bring farmers a better return than in 
many seasons. These will be paid for this 
fall and winter. Nevertheless with the 
money now at hand and with the general hes. 
itancy to expend, which has been the trait 
of “buyers” in all walks of life this last 
season, farmers along with others have post. 
poned the sending of their children to the 
schools and colleges. No doubt, when the 
institutions open the registration will prove 
to be much heavier. With crops on stronger 
fall markets, there will be much planning for 
the young folks on short notice. Education 
cannot be neglected. 


















































Normalcy and the Dollar 


When making a plea for protection of the 
farmers’ interests before the Senate finance 
committee, Frank B. McClain of Pennsyl- 
vania and vice-president of the National 
Livestock Exchange, said: 

Talk about normalcy! There can be no normalcy, no dawn 
of a new day, until the dollar of the farmer buys for him 
the same as the dollar which he takes for what he sells. 
What we need to get back to normalcy is a common denom- 
inator, equal value of the dollar to the farmer and to the 
manufacturer. 

That hits the nail squarely on the head. 
The old ways of commercial and economic 
discrimination against farmers must go, or 
business unrest will never properly be settled 
from the upheaval of the last few years. 
Little by little organized agriculture is mak- 













ing headway and all farm bodies are in bet- T 
ter shape to get results this fall and winter iy, 
than ever before in the history of agricul- Hi. 
ture. Perhaps the greatest problem of all is HH yo. 
to secure a common denominator, as Mr. Mi G., 
McClain so aptly expresses it. With equal Mo, 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar and Hs. 
the manufacturer’s dollar, normalcy will Hi i¢ 
take care of itself, and “big business,” in its 3 »» | 
own conceit, will wonder how it managed cult 
complete the readjustment to progressive, BM uy): 
peaceful business. inch 
ing 

Trade Mark the Farm ¥ 

The federal patent office recently appro && cor 
ved a trade-mark covering the name of 3 i mo) 
farm of an Iowa live stock breeder. WhY HM sig, 
isn’t this a splendid idea? Farmers need t0 && itje 
trade in interestate commerce with quality Hi Jy) 


animals and quality products produced on 
their farms, and they have just as much 1 
cause to patent the trade-name of their farm 


as a manufacturer has to patent his mark. . 
There is nothing in the law to prevent it, the 


and it just happens that the Iowa live stock 
man is the first to do so. A combination of 
the name of the man as the name of the 
farm would often make an original and at- 
tractive trade-mark. Surely, those doing 4 
large business which involves a number 

customers will find merit in such business 
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Shall I sow any wheat this Fall? Probably 
ye rotation and the general farm situation, 



























‘istrati the best use of area available, the 
meal neh af seeding for hay and other factors 
fact thyMlilempel the average farmer to sow wheat. 
already what, then, shall the acreage be? In spite 
laim thigif the present low price of wheat if one may 
ther legMllMindge from the plowing already done, the 
Girls heat acreage for 1922 will be as great or 
terest jgMMereater than in the present year. It is a 
however, that the total area devoted to 
vould ip heat in western New York has been con- 
‘icultuyfiii¢antly growing less in each of the succeed- 
hologicdiilltng decades during the last 40 years. 
busineg, The average grower of wheat believes and 
Specifieliiy;]] tell you that there is no money in the 
St Year Mop at $1 or $1.10 a bushel. Although few 
*S Wher filMfrmers have the accurate records to prove 
nd theip fils they are undoubtedly right. Why, then, 
1ere amMtnoc he continue to grow the crop? The 
> the in. ncwer is two-fold. The sower is always 
etractediMjopeful that next year will bring a better 
‘ural ed-M rice, He rightly believes that wheat at 
: resent prices is too cheap and that it must 
In thesefiien higher. Then a farmer must always con- 
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ider what crop will relatively give him the 










‘Ops, al- Most use of his land. He must also have hay 
Promise MMMland the seeding is usually best obtained with 
than infivheat. He must have straw for bedding and 
for thisf™nanure and in some cases for feed. And 


ith the 








he must maintain his crop rotation and soil 
















Tal hes. Mil ertility. 

le trait Ip addition to these arguments for grow- 

nis last ing wheat the grower ought to consider costs. 

ve post- Mi these should at least determine the size of 
to the the area sown. When costs are above re- 

en thefitmrns the area sown should be the minimum 
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necessary for the purposes just stated. If 
ests are such as to permit of a profit, then 
a larger area would seem to be advisable. 
This difference between the minimum and 
the maximum area—and the weather of 
course—taken the world over, determine the 
surplus, and surplus determines the price. 









Figuring Up the Costs 


What then does it cost to produce wheat? 
The accompanying table gives some facts on 
an ordinary farm in this region, taken from 
records kept in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of farm management at the state col- 
lege during the last seven years. From 18 





Does It Pay to Grow WI 


Wheat Dollar a Cheap One at Present Prices—By M.°C. Burritt 











Per Acre Cost of Growing Wheat 
Cost of Total Cost 

Man Horse Fertilizer = use- per 
Yield Hours Hours &Manure of land bushel Year 
31.8 13.9 14.9 $5.38 $22.67 $ .53 1915 
415 22.8 17.7 5.72 26.18 45 . 
27.8 26.0 34.8 6.81 32.36 92 1916 
23.1 22.6 33.1 5.94 30.23 1.09 
29.6 22.7 28.4 5.39 32.68 96 1917 
14.6 25.6 47.8 3.22 32.82 2.08 
23.1 26.7 48.8 7.72 48.11 1.81 1918 
16.3 25.8 49.5 6.15 53.14 2.91 1919 
25.4 27.7 43.0 7.79 55.38 1.81 
24.0 21.2 36.2 7.91 50.77 1.69 1920 
iia 8.2 19.1 5.15 22.84 1.14 *1921 
dial 10.4 21.9 4.05 22.90 1.15 
* Not inc. Harvest. 
*#* Figures for 1921 are fall costs only. 











to 30 acres are grown annually usually in at 
least two fields, and with varying yields ac- 
cording to the seasons and the condition of 
the fields. In general the yields have been 
lower of late years than in the banner year of 
1915. 

The variation in the labor cost per acre, is 
due chiefly to whether or not the field was 
plowed after oats, or whether the wheat crop 
was sown after beans without plowing, al- 
though there are often wide differences in 
the time required to plow and fit the land 
as is well known. Man labor rates have risen 
from 18% cents an hour in 1915, to 5814 
cents an hour in 1920, while horse labor 
rates have increased from 151% cents an hour 
in 1915 to 271% cents an hour in 1920. 

Manure and fertilizer costs have also ris- 
en though not so much, and for the 1921 
crop receded somewhat. In 1919 and 1920 
the cost per acre of growing wheat had more 
than doubled as compared with 1915. This 
fact alone would have doubled the cost per 
bushel if the yield had remained as high, 
but with lower yield as well the cost per 
bushel has more than doubled. 

With the high yields and the low costs of 
1915, wheat could be grown for a little more 
than 50 cents a bushel. Had yields been 
average or below, it would have cost almost 
$1 a bushel even in that year. During our 
participation in the war, wheat averaged to 
cost $2 a bushel on this farm, and even rose 
to nearly $3 in one field in one year with a 
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low yield. With this single exception, how- 
ever, wheat has shown a profit throughout 
the six-year period on this farm. 


Different Situation This Year 


In 1921 the situation is very different. 
Twenty-three acres had already cost nearly 
$23 an acre when it came out of winter quar- 
ters. With a 20 or 25 bushel per acre yield— 
all that can be expected in this year of severe 
June drought—this wheat will have already 
cost $1.15 a bushel, or more than it can be 
sold for at this time, with a harvest and 
threshing cost of around $15 an acre yet to 
be added, not including the use of the land. 

Wheat will probably cost the average 
farmer in western New York from $1.50 to 
$2 a bushel in 1921, and his loss at present 
prices will vary from $10 to $20 an acre or 
50 cents to $1 a bushel on an average yield of 
20 bushels an acre. A 30-bushel yield might 
wipe out this loss entirely, and a 35 or 40- 
— yield would probably show a small 
profit. 


Why Dollar Wheat ® 


Dr. G. F. Warren has pointed out that in 
April 1921 “an acre of wheat has the lowest 
purchasing power in 20 years.” It is much 
less now. Many of us are unable to under- 
stand why wheat is so cheap. About $1.50 
a bushel would seem to be a minimum price 
at this time in relation to other commodities. 

The best answer to the question seems to 
be the reduced buying power of the world 
especially Europe. The United States has 
an exportable surplus of between 200,000,000 
and 300,000,000 bushels, and while the world 
needs this, unfortunately those nations and 
individuals in the world who need it most are 
least able to buy it. There has recently been 
a tremendous movement of wheat even at 
the low price. What will the future bring? 
No one can tell, but there is little if anything 
in the facts now known, to indicate that 
wheat is likely to go any lower, and much 
to encourage the belief that it will go higher. 
We may yet see $1.50-wheat this year. 

Meanwhile farmers who are compelled to 
sell, or who choose to do so, must take several 
hundred dollars less for the same amount of 
wheat sold at the prices of a year ago, and 
this wheat dollar will be a cheap one. 


The Hunting Law Will Help 


Betts Law Will Aid in Abating the Hunting Nuisance—By H. M. Brigham 


The Betts bill, passed at the last session of 
the New York legislature, gives the farmer 
much needed protection from lawless’ gun- 
ners. It provides that no one shall take or 
disturb fish or game or trespass with a rod, 
gun or any implement or means by which 
fish or game, may be disturbed. Such shall 
not be taken or killed upon enclosed lands 
or lands used in whole or in part for agri- 
cultural purposes around the boundary of 
which “No Trespass” signs not less than 12 
inches by 12 inches have been posted, warn- 
ing all persons against hunting or fishing or 
trespassing for such purpose. 

Such signs must be posted, one at each 
corner, at least one on each side and not 
more than 40 rods apart. Each year such 
signs as have been destroyed or become illeg- 
ible must be renewed during the months of 
July, August.or September. 

When Law is Violated 

Violation of this law is a misdemeanor 
with an added penalty of $50, a half of which 
is payable to the owner of the land or of 
the shooting and fishing rights over the 

d upon which the offense is committed. 

As the offense consists not only of taking 
or disturbing fish or game, but also of tres- 
pissing with a rod or gun convictions should 

easy and certain. A few convictions in 
{ty neighborhood should pot an end to the 
‘utrageous damages which the farmers of 
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this state have suffered at the hands of law- 
less gunners. Because convictions were al- 
most impossible under the old law, gunners 


‘have not only shot the farmers’ pheasants 


but killed and carried away his domestic 
fowls, calves, sheep and pigs. 

As the offense its a misdemeanor any one 
witnessing it has the right to arrest the 
offender without a warrant and turn him 
over to the nearest peace officer. If a farmer 
does not care to make an arrest he can get 
the offender’s license number which must be 
conspicuously exposed and report it to the 
state police. 

As it is necessary that the notices should 
comply with the law, American Agricultur- 
ist has arranged to supply them to farmers 
at cost. Much of the farm land is being 
posted and those who do not will find their 
lands overrun by the same lawless mob that 
was formerly distributed over ali the 
farms. 

Game Will Increase 

If the farmers will post their farms, en- 
force and obey the law which prohibits the 
killing of-hen pheasants these valuable birds 
will enormously increase, particularly if 
they are fed during severe winter weather. 


. Ruffled grouse and other game will also in- 


crease rapidly. E98 ; 
Many farmers are prejudiced against 
pheasants believing that they destroy their 
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crops. Occasionally a pheasant will pull 
young corn but most of the corn pulling laid 
to pheasants is by crows. Their principal 
food during the summer is grasshoppers and 
other insects. In the fall and winter they 
feed almost exclusively on ragweed seeds. 
This fall those farmers who post will prob- 
ably have a chance to kill a few of their 
pheasants. If they will. examine the con- 
tents of their crops they will find that they 
are friends not enemies. 


Further Legislation Needed 


Bills to permit farmers to kill and sell the 
male pheasants found on their land, to re- 
peal the law which throws open to perpetual 
trespass lands and waters stocked by the 
state with game or fish, and to restrict the 
issuance of licenses to law abiding citizens 
will be introduced at the next session of the 
legislature. 

The Betts bill was passed because farmers 
attended the convention at Saratoga and in- 
sisted on a plank in the party platform prom- 
ising legislation which would protect farm 
property from trespass; because the farm 
papers made public the abuses, pointed out 
the remedy and roused the farmers to ac- 
tion, and finally because many individual 
farmers from all parts of the state attended . 
the hearings at Albany, told of the outrag- 
eous damages they had suffered and de- 
manded protection. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Considering Problems of Stable and Field 














Milk—Thick or Thin? 
What are the facts and what the 
final outcome? The best trade “in 


milk calls for a 4% article, and when 
they pay the price, they ought to have 





it. Now the 
dairy districts 
are becoming 


pretty thorough- 
ly Holsteinized 
and there is not 
very much 4% 
Holstein milk 
except in the 
late period of 
gestation. Jer- 
seys and Guern- 
seys are hard to 














find that will 

give more fhan 

4000 to 5000 

H. E. COOK pounds annual- 

ly, testing 4.5% or more of butter fat, 
grade cows I mean, that can be 


bought at a price comparable with the 
price received for her milk after you 
get it. Another way out is permis- 
sible; namely, to milk the first milk, 
enough to raise the fat on what is left. 


If the Holstein herd averages 3.4, 


in order to Bet a 4% milk about 
20% would have to be taken out as 
there would Be some loss of fat in 


the fore milk, probably about 1%. If 
the high testing cows are available by 
far the easier solution is to buy them. 
The basic price and the premiums 
allowed by the league are putting 
high test cows out of existence; for 
no one at present will try to do more 
than keep within the law of 11%% 
total solids. 

In no other business is it of prime 
importance to produce low grade 
goods and expect the buyer to O K 
the plan and say “good fellow.” The 
Holstein cow is a most acceptable cow 
from every standpoint except the low 
quality of her milk. The calves are 
easy to raise and when they come 
into the dairy as a rule give a fair 
flow, and these qualities make her 
attractive. Now, which way is it? 
Does the low grade Holstein milk help 
to keep down the price or does the 
generally prevailing low price force 
farmers to keep Holsteins in order to 
break even or to get on With the least 
possible? 

I do know this much; that legal 
milk is pretty poor drink and that a 
4% milk not only is much more satis- 
factory from a physical standpoint 
but when it begins its work through 
the digestive machinery there is more 
to maintain life; and that is princi- 
pally the object if I understand aright, 
in using milk. If we could run some 
fresh milk through a separator, and 
take out fat enough to balance the 
rest of the bulk we would not have 
any trouble but this is not permissible 
and so we must either get in some 
high test cows or take out fore milk 
enough to raise the fat. 

I wonder what effect it would have 
on the fluid milk market if generally, 
when we have a surplus, we took out 
fore milk and fed it to the pigs or 
calves giving the consumer more milk 
solids, Would the demand be stimu- 
lated or not? We seem to get away 
when we give low grade to the user 
of fluid milk but we cannot fool the 
butter and cheese maker, or for that 
matter any manufacturer of milk 
products. It’s the solid matter every- 
where that counts in milk, in feeds 
and foods and in human grey matter. 


Fine Growth of Clover 


Our clovers since the grain was cut 
aided by a little rain have come on 
beyond the fondest hope. All we 
need now is an occasional rain before 
killing frosts come to give a mat of 
clover before going into winter I 
mentioned a few weeks ago that we 
had done as well as we knew how to 
make the catch a good one and it 
looks now as though we would get 
the results that generally follow. 
Stable manure and acid rock plus 
reasonably good care are the reasons. 

Farmers have no safer or wiser 
counselor than F. J. Bander of Fort 
Plain whom it has been a pleasure 
and inspiration to know for many 
years and who called today. The 
only crop I could show him was the 
corn crop. He was interested in com- 
paring the general thrift and color of 
our corn fields with those he had 
passed on a touring trip. Fields of sil- 
age corn—so many of them are yellow 


from the ground to the setting of the 
ear, if the stalk is fortunate enough 
to have an ear; the yellow appearance 
of parts or all of the field, inclines 
one to ask if we have had frost. 

No, it is not frost at all, nor the 
fault of the weather; it is just a 
human weakfiess ef thinking that 
corn for silage is an entirely different 
corn than corn for grain. Instead of 
planting large growing corn at the 
rate of 6 or 7 quarts to the acre and 
flint corn about the same, we double 
and treble that amount; and when 
a dry time comes like the present 
when corn should be doing its very 
best it goes the other way because 
there is not water enough obtainable 
within the growing soil space for 
roots to furnish water for evapora- 
tion. 

This thick planting violates every 
law of corn nature to start with, even 
if there is an abundance of water; 
but when water is short everything 
goes wrong; the weather conditions 
were never better for corn than this 
year up to the early days of - August. 
But the late days of August and early 
days of September, when corn stalks 
should be packing easily digested nu- 
trition into ears and stalks they are 
idle, and farmers will be putting half 
worthless stuff into their silos. Will 
we ever learn.—[H. E. Cook. 


Select Seed Corn in Field 


No crop is more easiuy and rapidly 
improved by proper selection than 
corn, and no work on the farm will 
come so near producing something 
for nothing as time intelligently spent 
in improving this crop, states Prof. 
F. D. Gardner, head of the depart- 
ment of agonomy at the Pennsyl- 
vania college. 

Corn for seeding the next year’s 
crop should be selected right in the 
field before the ear is removed from 
the plant so that both may be con- 
sidered in the process. Good plants 
should be of moderate height. Short 
joints are preferable to long ones, for 
each bears a Jeaf. The leaves are the 
most palatable, digestible and nutri- 
tious part of the forage. The plants 
should be free from smut, rust and 
other diseases. 

The ears should be attached to the 
stalk at a height of about 4 feet and 
by a shank of moderate length and 
thickness. The husks should be 
moderate in amount and sufficiently 
long to cover the tip of the ear. A 
good seed ear ig 8 to 10 inches long, 
for a medium maturing variety. The 
form of the ear is cylindrical, or 
slightly tapering from butt to tip. 
The tip and butt are well filled with 
kernels and the rows, 16 to 20 in 
number, straight, with kernels of 
regular and uniform shape, 

Seed corn must be well cared for 
by storing in a dry and well ventilated 
room out of the reach of rats and 
mice. After being thoroughly dried, 
corn will stand a low temperature 
without injury, but if not well dried 
a temperature slightly below freezing 
will injure or destroy its germination. 
Be sure that corn selected is adapted 
to the locality, especially with refer- 
ence to its time of maturity. 


My Best Wheat Crop 


D. BR. PHEASANT, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA. 


The average yield per acre of wheat 
in this county is less than 15 bushels. 
By carefully following the methods 
set forth in this article that yield was 
increased to 30 bushels. 

A part of the land on which this 
crop was grown was bottom, com- 
paratively good soil, and the remain- 
der of it was hillside which was rela- 
tively poor, being stony and badly 
broken up by old “slips’ or landslides. 

The land was plowed the last of 
August to a depth of 9 inches. The 
irregular, slipped portion of the hill- 
side was plowed very carefully in or- 
der to get it entirely broken up. Soon 
after plowing, the stones which were 
nearly all large, were hauled off and 
thrown into a ravine at the lower side 
of the field. The field was then har- 
rowed once over with a spring tooth 
harrow. The reason for harrowing it 
once before hauling the manure was 
to work the soil down and make it 


firmer, thus making it much easier 

to get over the ground with a team. 
After being harrowed, the field was 

covered with barnyard manure at the 


rate of nine to 10 tons to the acre. 
Part of this was horse manure, some 
was cow manure, but the greater por- 
tion was sheep manure which had ac- 
cumulated in the sheds during the 
preceding winter, and had been al- 
lowed to remain there and become 
firmly packed by the sheep. 

The field was then harrowed, rather 
completely, twice over, with a spring 
tooth harrow. This worked the 
manure well into the first few inches 
of soil. 

After the second harrowing the field 
was rolled to crush any remaining 
clods and to further pack the soil and 
help to produce the firm seed bed re- 
quired for wheat. A _ culti-packer 
would have answered the purpose 
much better at this time than an ordi- 
nary roller, if it had been accessible. 

After rolling the field, we put on 
500 pounds to the acre of ground 
limestone. I am thoroughly convinced 
now that this was not enough. This 
stone was ground by a Jeffrey pulver 
so that approximately 50% of it 
would pass a 60-mesh to the inch 
sieve. It was put on by means of a 
lime spreader. The field was har- 
rowed once more with a spring tooth 
harrow to pulverize the soil still 
further and to work the lime into the 
top few inches of soil. 

About the middle of September the 
wheat and timothy were sown by 
means of a drill, and 300 pounds of 
16% acid phosphate to the acre was 
put on the ground. The wheat was 
drilled at the rate of two bushels to 
the acre, and the timothy seed at the 
rate of five quarts per acre. 

Late in the fall before there had 
been any hard freezes morg sheep 
manure was hauled out and ‘distrib- 
uted over the banks and highest 
places where the snow was most likely 
to blow off. At harvest the’ banks 
and higher places had just as much 
wheat on as any other part of the 
field. 

When this crop was harvested the 
next fall the yield was , double the 
average for the county. It made 30 
bushels to the acre. 





Barley Yields 70 Bushels 


Seventy bushels of barley to the acre 
from a field which was well fertilized 
and manured for potatoes the year be- 
fore were harvested by J. W. Miller of 
Mercer county, N. J. In addition Mr. 
Miller secured an excellent stand of 
alfalfa seeded with the barley. While 
this yield is exceptionally high and 
while the favorable season and rich 
soil were largely responsible, barley is 
worthy of more attention where the 
weather is generally too hot and dry 
for oats, and where both yields and 
grain are usually light. Barley does 
not require the moist, cool weather 
necessary for a good crop of oats. 


Barley is harvested earlier and does 


_not shade the ground or leave it as 


dry as does oats, and these characteris- 
tics make it a much more satisfactory 
spring nurse crop for clover or alfalfa. 
The straw is stiffer and there is less 
lodging on rich land. As to its feed- 
ing value, barley contains more fiber 
but the same amount of energy value 
and more protein per 100 pounds than 
corn, 


Oats are richer in protein than bar- 
ley but much lower in energy ‘and 
digestible nutrients. Graund barley is 
a good feed for cattle and hogs and 
may be fed to horses and poultry with- 
out grinding. Barley may not yield 
more bushels than oats but one should 
bear in mind that a bushel of barley 
weighs 48 pounds while oats weigh 
under more often than over, 36 pounds 
per bushel. The culture of barley is 
very similar to thaty of oats. The 
bearded varieties are most commonly 
grown. 





Failure to Fertilize 


That the use of fertilizer and lime 
increases the value of land quickly for 
economical crop production is pointed 
out from fertility work at the Ohio 
station. In a five-year rotation, such 
as is practiced on many Ohio farms, 
the total value of unfertilized and un- 
limited crops on five acres amounted 
to only $33. Where lime is used 
without a fertilizer the total value was 
$67 over the cost of the lime. 


On fertilized but unlimed land a 
balance of $49 over the cost of the 
fertilizer was secured. Where both 
fertilizer and lime are used together, 
the increase over unfertilized and un- 
limed land amounted-to $85 over cost 
of fertilizer and lime. Ordinary valu- 
ations of crops was used in determin- 
~— the increases from fertilizer and 

me, 
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Fine Pocket Koni 
with any Name ; 


Any Photo in Hand 
CIVEN | 


For Only 2 Subscription, 































Exact Size 8 3-8 Inches Long 
Reward No.5 

A knife with keen blades and one y; 
your own mame and address in the trang 
parent handle. A six-month wr; 
guarantee is given with each knife 
You may have your own or any other » 
sonal photo in the indestructible hay 
in addition to any name and address 
opposite side. You send us the photo 
your mother, sweetheart, wife or child 
The photo you send will be returned ty 
you in good condition. 
This reward will be sent free postpai 
for only 2 yearly Subscriptions at $1.) 


Weeden Steam Engine 
CIVEN 


For Only 3 Subscriptions 


This is one of 
the most power 
ful toy steam en 
gines made, Ey. 
ery engine is ful. 
ly warranted. Full 
directions with 
each engine. This T 
splendid — engine 

will not only af 
ford a boy many 
hours of pleas 
ure, but will de 
velop a taste for 
engineering. -The 
engine is design. 

ed for running 
toy machinery 
which can 
made by any boy. 
This Reward will 

be given Free for 
only 3 Yearly 
Subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 
postpaid. 


Handsome Silk Lined 
Leather Handbag §-: 


CIVEN f: 


For Only 5 Subscriptions & », 









































Hand 
style kodak-shape. Made of fine, 


No. 3766 Ladies’ 





soft 
quality leather. Two flaps with fancy 
nickel clasp button, has four inside com 
rtments, one for change, with n 
alae It is fitted with a mirror and 
richly lined with moire: silk. It has 4 
long leather strap handle. Size of the 
bag is 6%4x7 inches. This bag sent 
id for 5 Yearly Subscriptions at 
1.00 each or for only 3 yearly sub 
scriptions and $1.00 extra money. 
Send all Orders to 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Farm Engineering 
The How for the Mechanic on the Farm 














N. Y. Has Most Tractors 


to figures just issued by 
Aeooreral census bureau, New York 
more tractors than any of the 
iddle Atlantic states. She has 
197; Pennsylvania, 5,697; New Jer- 
946. Skipping down south a lit- 
» Maryland with 























2 . er we find 
Pry p oe claware, 239; while the Dis- 
onth trang “ict ‘of Columbia joins the parade 
ch knife th 1. On the other side of le moun- 
Any other pg in, — has 10,469 and West Vir- 
p nia, rt 
een. al will have to give it to the 
the shane iddle Atlantic states when it comes 
ife ae , motor trucks. An average of 
; el, e three states shows that 6.4% of 
ed 1] the farms have motor trucks, with 
ree postna} total of over 22,000. They also 
ies ae ve almost 150,000 automobiles or 
wh $14) mye in every 36.4 farms. 


Just to show how the farmers in 
ese states appreciate modern con- 
eniences, the census figures show 
nat nearly 190,000 farms have tele- 
phones, 94,936 have water piped into 
the house, while 60,102 have gas or 
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fi electricity. 

Iptions 

is one of Removing Trees and Stones 

lost power. FRED WALKER, MORRIS COUNTY, WN. J. 

, — a Having recently finished a fine dem- 

Me Pe onstration in dynamite blasting in our 
1S Tul ity y k, N. J., I 

ranted, Full community at Hanover Nec J 





i some facts and en- 
ons with am writing you 





Crank Shaft Trouble 


The crank shaft in my car has broken 
three times in as many years, always in the 
same place. How can I fix it so that this 
will not happen again?—([B. F. Miller. 

The cause of the breaking of the 
crank shaft in your motor is probably 
due to the center bearing being out of 
alignment or being loose. ‘The vibra- 
tion which would occur if the bearing 
is loose would eventually cause the 
shaft to break. 

It is very doubtful if any local gar- 
age man, unless provided with good 
equipment, could true up the bearings 
sufficiently well to avoid further 
trouble. It would probably be better 
for you to send the engine to the fac- 
tory for the company building the 
motor would be able to do this repair 
job better and about as cheap as a 
local garage man even if he had the 
facilities. 


White Pine for Matches 


The recent purchase of 28 timber 
claims by a match company in the 
state of Washington will give that 
company at least 200,000,000 feet of 
timber in the state, a large percentage 
of which is white pine. The company 
also has secured control of about 125,- 
000,000 feet of timber in Kalispell Ba- 
sin in Washington, this timber being 
also largely white pine. 
The acquisition of so much white 
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Preparing the Charge — Making Ready for the Dynamite 


closing some pictures of the same, 
thinking they may prove of interest 
in showing what dynamite will do for 
the farmers if only made use of. 
Through the efforts of Berten Ely, 
our Morris county demonstrator, and 
myself, the demonstration was se- 
cured. The demonstration was held 
on the farm of George M. Tuttle. 

We blew out 15 large apples trees 
in one afternoon and one large rock. 
It was one of the finest jobs I ever 
saw. We used on an average of four 
Pounds to a tree at a cost of 21 cents 
per pound, including saps. The cost 
was about 90 cents per tree. This 
quantity cleaned them out, roots and 
all, split some of the butts from stem 
to stem, ready for firewood; threw 


7 


ons 


Pine for matches is not surprising 
when the annual wood consumption 
for these little articles is considered. 
It is estimated that about 85 million 
board feet of lumber are used each 
year for matches and toothpicks, the 
major part of which is for matches. 
Of this amount about 86% is white 
pine and 7% basswood, of which the 
matches are made. Toothpicks are 
made almost exclusively of beech, 
birch and maple. 





Machine Care—Lubricate all wear- 
ing parts of farm implements before 
storing for the winter. Spray pumps 
should be drained by opening the cock 
at the bottom of the plunger. Force 
heap lubricating oil through the pipes. 
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fancy 
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sa 20 feet from the hole. The 
the stone would weigh probably three 
tons. Three pounds of dynamite were 
at ued, which broke it into three pieces, 
ub- Putting all of them on top of the 
sround, 
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Regret for our mistakes is only 
Practical when it prevents us from 
‘Making gr ones. 
. One lie another. 
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A Good Job — The Dynamite Has Done Its Work on This Tree 


Bordeaux mixture, if left in the ma- 
chine, will corrode its interior. An 
exterior coating of paint would be 
worth while. 


Tractor Prices Lower—Farmers who 
have fall plowing to do will welcome 
the good news of a further reduction 
in tractor prices. The International 
harvester company announced its 
second reduction. 














No Cold Air Drafts Over Your Floors 
If Your House is Heated with a , 


SUMMIT 


PIPELESS FURNACE 


In this great improve- 
ment over the old type 
of Pipeless furnace, the 
SUMMIT led the way. 
The special SUMMIT in- 
stallation, eliminating 
cold air floor drafts, was 
the first,—and it still 
stands as the best sys- §* 
tem on the market. 





































Warmth and comfort at low 
cost is what the SUMMIT 
Pipeless gives you, and there 
are thousands of owners who 
will tell you so. Not expens- 
ive to install in either new 
or old houses., A few hours’ 
work, and your heating plant 
- is ready Jor operafion. 


Two cold air returns placed 
at a distance from either side 
of the hot air register take in the cold air, which is returned to 
the heating surface of the furnace, without having to pass over 
the floors on its return. This is a great improvement over the 
ordinary one-pipe furnace. 

















































If you are interested in heating a home, a store, a shop, a hall, a 
school, a church— write us now for further particulars and name 
of nearest dealer. 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. 
GENEVA, N.Y. 














Banish the drudgery of 


pumping water by hand. 





If you knew how much easier and convenient 
all household and farm chores are done when 
running water—under pressure—is avail- 
able, you would immediately install 


OOSIE 


Water Service 














Easy to install and operate. Uses any 
power, and pumps from well of any depth. 


FREE Send today for Bulletin F and 


learn about this modern system 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


of water supply for farm homes. 
Dept. N Kendallville, Indiana 


MAKE £1,000 % 


In Your Spare Time 


000.00; Here’s the Proof: 
Here’s How: Uae sn OTTAWA Log Saw. Mine OFTAWA Log Sew is sure a Ane out: 
Handled, Most Powerful One-Man sawing outfit built, 
down trees: logs. lak 























fit”’ writes Joe Layer, Scranton, Ark. ‘‘t 
wake have made shout $1,000 with it in 

or yourse If and neighbors. Many ambi- Ford. —_-* a _ Ss " 
ito the wood business--making big money! pis <a hw me A Shine." wenedo 
The OTTAWA does allthe MAKES $10 ADAY: “‘I get all the saw- 
the bard work--sawa $10 a day with my OTTAWA; 
dogs more rk © l ever expected."’ 

= . Wynne, Empire, 
Ques s ere gate as well and better, Song 
t! 5 can . Depen le, 
Powerful, Write for New Lower Prices. 
Tria |» 10-Year Guarantec. 
rom Fi 
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THE JOYNT BRAND. PURE UNLEACHED HARD- 
WOOD ASHES. THE BEST FERTILIZER 
BY TEST 


For top dressing, worn out grass and meadow tands, 
wheat growing, or seeding down, they have no equal. 
A complete and sure fertilizer for all growing crops, 
as they onoety Se soil with the very nourishment re- 
quired to stimulate plant growth. Lasting in the 
ground and results for years. Agents want- 
ed. Correspondence Invited. Address. 


JOHN JOYNT, Box 297. 



































LUCKNOW, ONT. 
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BIG BARGAIN WORK SHOE 
~ ga 0 gud 


in order to re 

duce our large 
surplus stocks. This is your 
chance to get an extra fine 
shoe that we formerly sold 
by mail for $4.35 and in our 
stores for $6.00 pair. All 
- genuine chrome uppers, 
\ two full oak soles, Ritch- 
» ed and reinforced with 
clinch nails, all iea- 
m ther heels, full bel- 


\ lows tongue keeps 


5s 
9 


out dampness, 
specially treated 
to resist barn 


Send 
No Money 


Just send your size and address, shoes are sent postpaid. 
You pay tman on arrival. If not satisfactory r money 
beck” BaTALO® OF MANY OTHER BIG BARGAINS ON REQUEST. 


Estab. quarter century. Sales last year $1,500,000 


RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. A36, New York City 
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remains ean mt 1 
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A BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Pleasant 
to use; does not ter of re- 

the hair, and you cag 
work the horse. $2.50 per. 
delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc, 379 Temple Strest, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by 
the author. 

H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 3ist St. New York 














Cook a Whole Meal 
In 30 Minutes 


Use the ‘AWA Pressure 





Newton’s for Heaves, 
Distemper, ion, 
ditioner, Worm Expe lier, 


cans guaran' 
‘or Heaves, 65¢ and $1.30 
can, at dealers or by 


jewton Remedy Co., Toledo, @ 





Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


WOOD ASHES 


LeIDyY 








Post Your Farm 
and Keep Tresspassers Off 


We have printed on linen lined 
board trespass notices that com- 
ply in all respects to the new 
law of New York State. We un- 
reservably advise land owners 
to post their farms. We have a 
large supply of these‘notices and 
will send one dozen to any sub- 
scriber for 60 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. Ad- 
dress: 


American Agriculturist, Inc. 
461 4th Ave., New York City 




















Stock and 


Handling Farm Animals and Dairy 


Poultry 

















Sheep for Hill Lands 
L. Z TERPENING, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N. Y. 


They are commencing in a general 
way to ruin the sheep industry 
throughout the country. The admit- 
tance of wool without tariff means, of 
course, wool at such a price it will not 
be profitable for the farmer through- 
out the middle and eastern states to 
raise. The war acted as an incentive 
for the production of wool, but at 
present sheep are wending their way 
to the butcher. 

Years ago the virgin soil without 
fertilizer produced good crops and we 
received prices a third to one half 
what we receive now, but the dollar 
would buy two to three times as 
much as it does today. With the 
cost of fertilizer added, we are not 
now getting as much from the land as 
we did in the past. This is true 
with the better land today and it is 
more than true for the hillsides and 
rough, stony land which is being more 
and more abandoned. 

On my farm are 50 to 60 acres of 
sidehill or rolling land. As far as 
sidehill land goes it was perhaps 
some better than the usual run. [I 
found that by plowing, there was un- 
certainty about the crop. When the 
berry was forming, drouth would gen- 
erally come on, and the crop hardly 
pay for expenses. I fenced out of 
this land 40 acres. On this 40 acres 
for the last two years there have 
been pastured nine to 12 cows from 
May 5 to September 15, and 40 to 60 
sheep with their lambs from May 1 to 
closing time. In raising sheep I 
always figure the lamb for the pasture 
and the wool for the hay fed in win- 
ter. | 

From five to seven cows were 
milked and produced from this pas- 
ture a sum exceeding $400 from May 
6 to September 5; also at the same 
time some young stock were pastured 
and two cows pastured that were 
butchered. There were also raised 55 
lambs which were sold outright at 
$10 a head. Also some old sheep 
were sold, amounting to about $50 
more. The total production from 
this pasture land would run close to 


$1,100 or about $27 an acre; and I- 


believe the fertility of the land has 
been increased. 

The first year was better even 
though prices were lower. Twenty 
acres of this land were used, the same 
number of cows pastured thereon and 
30 lambs sold therefrom. The cows 
did better that year, being a better 
lot and although I received under $6 
a head for the lambs, yet from this 
pasturage the total amount obtained 
was over $550. Now if pasture land 
can produce so much why do not 
more farmers have flocks of sheep 
with their cows. ‘It is because the 
wool does not pay for the hay fed. 
Hay has been averaging the farmer 
net about $20 to $25 a ton for the 
last three years, and a sheep will 
eat about four pounds a day. 


If sheep are stabled for five months 
or over the feed bill runs up to $6 or 
$7 per head. Large sheep will eat 
more hay, and the cost of keeping 
will be more. The price of wool 
must therefore be maintained at 60 
cents a pound, or better. The price 
refers to grade sheep, three-eighths or 
one-half pure-blood, the wool un- 
washed. If, the price of wool could 
be maintained at 60 cents a pound, 
the turning of these thousands and 
thousands of acres into acres of pro- 
fit would be a Godsend to the popula- 
tion. Cost of fencing is a minimum, 
especially as woven wire will hold 
sheep, and if put up right will last 
for a great many years. 

The pasture land referred to cost 
about $2 per acre to fence, and if the 
same land had been plowed the grass 
seed alone at present price would 
cost $4 to $5 an acre. We plow every 
three years; it therefore would have 
cost three times as much to seed it 
as to fence it in six years. Pasture, 
too, is not always certain. Have 
enough of it, for pasture land is more 
than sure to produce something. If 
it is dry in the spring it will there- 
fore be wet later as one extreme fol- 
lows another, but if sowed to grain 
and it is dry in spring or during the 
growing period you get nothing from 
the land that year, however wet it 
may be in the late summer or fall. 

Economic pasture is where sheep 
and cows are kept together, as a 


sheep will eat where a cow will not. 
Bear in mind that the bare spots in 
a pasture can take care of the weedy 


manure, for as to pasture the poor. 


spots will get poorer unless cared for, 
and the good spots better. I do not 
believe that wool can be shipped from 
foreign countries to compete with us, 
if our sheep growers were given a 
fair deal. Unfavorable legislation 
should not be permitted to shut out 
an industry which will make the 
country better and make use of other- 
wise valueless land. Nor can our 
meat requirements afford to neglect 
sheep. These uplands can be the 
pasture lands of the.east to make up 
for those broken up and cultivated 
in the west. The growing population 
demands that this industry be kept 
going. If they could subsidize ship 
building why not a fair tariff for the 
wool grower. Wool at home means 
more manufacturing at home, thus 
giving employment. All in all, every 
argument is in favor of a tariff on 
wool and none against. 


; Secret of Salable Butter 
H. P. HOWARD, LUCERNE COUNTY, PA. 


The manufacture of butter on the 
farm is butter making in the cream- 
ery on a small scale. In these days 
of advanced agriculture, to do any- 
thing on the farm with profit means 
that the best labor-saving machinery 
must be used. In no branch of 
farming is this more true than in 
butter making. As good butt@r can 
be made by setting milk in crocks and 
churning in old-fashioned stone 
churn, as in any other way. But the 
labor in making it is worth more 
than the butter. : 

We will asume that our farm but- 
ter maker is a first-class dairyman, 
that the milk he is to make his butter 
from is produced under sanitary con- 
ditions, clean and free from bad odors, 
that it has been run through a sep- 
arator and cream immediately cooled 
as low as 40 degrees. 

The first important step is to cure 
or sour the cream properly. The pri- 
vate dairyman should have sanitary 
conditions such that he will not need 
a commercial starter. He can make 
his own, as follows: Take two or 
more gallons of morning skim milk, 
fresh from separator, warm to 90 or 
100 degrees, place in can with cover 
on and put can in box and pack with 
paper so as to hold the temperature as 
near 90 as possible, for 24 hours. At 
the end of that time, the milk should 
be sour and thick. Take an ingh or 
two off the top, put the balance 
through a hair sieve and stir thor- 
oughly, and your starter is ready for 
the cream. 

Take your cream, which should be 
sweet, warm it to 80 or 90 degrees, 
depending on the season of the year 
and age of the cream. If more than 
24 hours old, 80 will probably be high 
enough, as the older cream is, the 
more readily will it sour, although it 
may be kept perfectly sweet. 

When the cream is at the proper 
temperature, add one gallon of the 
starter to about 10 or 15 gallons of 
cream. A little more or less will not 

gmake much difference. At the end of 

24 hours, the cream should be sour 
and thick, but not curdled so much 
that it will not run through a cream 
strainer readily. 

The churning should take about 45 
ninutes. The churn should be stopped 
when butter is in granular form, so 
that it can be readily washed. Draw 
the butter milk off and put about as 
much water into the churn as there 
was buttermilk. Turn the churn three 
or four times and draw off the water. 
Wash a second time in the same way. 
Two washings should do, but if the 
second water should ‘be very milky, 
a third washing will be beneficial. 
Let it drain a few minutes and salt 
while in the churn. 

The butter should be taken from 
churn to butter worker and worked 
until there is no danger of streaks or 
white spots in it, but not so much 
that the grain of butter will be in- 
jured. 

If the dairyman delivers to private 
houses, stone jars are as good as any- 
thing I know of. There is only one 
way to make a success of farm but- 
ter making, and that is, to have 
enough cows so that it will pay to 
take all the time necessary to make 
the very best butter possible. | 


Thoughts on Egg Produg, 
WILLIAM P. BAKER ] 


Eggs! We will take it for gp, 
that you are keeping hens tor 
eggs you hope they will lay, and 
question uppermost in your ming 
Will they lay? The answer is, 
-Most hens lay some eggs, some 
lay more eggs, lots of hens lay lots of 
eggs; which kind do you want? 7 
are three things you must have ty 
results and profit in eggs: First, pups. 
bred stock from a laying strain: « 
ond, the right kind of feed; thirg, 
proper care and housing, and it's 
very simple when you know and 
derstand what you are doing 
why you are doing it. Let me 
you right here, there is no one } 
of hens that are the best ; 
Many breéds will lay just as well e 
just as badly as others. They m 
be bred to lay, and then receive ; 
proper care. To get results, 
Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode Island 
Orpington, Leghorn, Andalusian 
Hamburg breeds are good layers, 

Start with birds, or eggs if you 
want to hatch them, from a Tellablg 
good-laying strain, then Consider 
what foods contain the proper ingr. 
dients when mixed together to maky 
eggs. There are several dry 
mixtures on the market that are 
rate. These are probably best for the 
person who has only a small flock tg 
take care of and who keeps his hens 
shut in. I advise such farmers to 
buy a good prepared dry mash, and 
keep it before the birds at all time, 
They will eat just what they want 
when they want it, and no mor, 

. Then, about one hour before they go 
to roost, let them have a good liberal 
feed of cracked corn, or corn ané 
oats. This will last them through 
the. night and help to keep them 
warm in cold weather. 

Table scraps, cabbage, turnip and 
clover hay are all relished by heng 
and green food is essential all the 
year round. But don’t forget plenty 
of clean fresh water and a box of grit, 
Have a time set to feed and to 
water. Scatter the grain at night in 
the litter and make your hens work 
and exercise. They need it as much 
as you need the eggs. Keep them 
in houses that are free from drafts 
and dampness. This does not mean 
air tight; give them plenty of air and 
if there are no drafts blowing on 
your birds, the feathers which na- 
ture provides will keep them warm. 

Might Try Home-Mixing 

Should you care to buy in larger 
quantities, or to keep a larger flock 
of birds, the mixing of your own dry 
mash or laying mash will save con- 
siderable money. For those who care 
to try, here is a good all round for- 
mula for adult hens: 300 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds corn meal, 100 
pounds middlings, 100 pounds meat 
scraps and 25 pounds gluten mash. 
Linseed meal can be given in place 
of the gluten meal with about the 
same results. This is kept in hop- 
pers before the hens all the time. 
Scatter a few oats in the litter early in 
the morning to make them scratch, 
and give cracked corn the same way 
in late afternoon. 

Some of you may not know that 
the day a hen is hatched, she contains 
the start for the number of eggs she 
will ever lay, provided she lived long 
enough to lay them. And it is up to 
you, who feed and cate for the hen 
to develop and get the eggs in 4 

* period of two or three years. If the 
hen can’t get the food and egg devel- 
oping conditions that nature calls for 
it is a sure thing that you will not get. 
the eggs. Therefore, go to it. Breed 
from the best, keep the best, feed the 
best. Let the care you give them be 
your best and they in return will give 
you the best that is in them—egs® 


Poultry Congress Opens — The first 
world poultry congress was held at the 
Hague, Holland, during the week 
ending September 9. It was a splet- 
did review of the world’s progress in 
poultry keeping in which 15 coun 
tries took part with single exhibits, 
fowls and _ representatives. The 
United States had a small appropria- 
tion to send over educational exhibits 
although not sufficient to display 
American poultry. Prof. James © 
Rice of Cornell university performed 
the honors for America. 


Training Colts—Weaning time offers 
the best opportunity for teaching the 


colt to lead. They should be taught 
handling. 
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Proposed Layout for New Dairy Building at Cornell University 
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BES it yoy carrying out the revised building 
 & Tellablg ngram for the New York agricul- 
| Conside ME 4) college at Ithaca, N. Y., bids 
— Ingre. ye been opened for the construc- 
— m of a new dairy building. The 
pd mash t of the building, heating, sanitary 
at are first 4 electrical work will be close to 
est for thei 000. This is in the building pro- 
ull flock tg m as recommended by the ac- 
S his heng jited committee of 150 farmers 
cary: hich studied the college and its 
mash, and Mods two seasons ago. 

all time, MP rhe dairy building is to consist of 
they want main building and a manufacturing 





gor plant. The main building is 
»be 170 feet 8 inhes aross the front 
463 feet deep. The length of the 
ing is to be 202 feet 2 inches. Pro- 
jon has been made for laboratories 
instruction in market milk, and 
r the manufacturing of powdered 
ilk, butter, cheese, etc. The build- 
material will be a rough texture, 
may-faced brick, similar to that of 
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set plenty he new buildings already in use at 
wo of grit Mie agricultural college. Work will 
| and to at once as soon as the contracts 
night inh. awarded. 
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ep them Jefferson Co — Silos are being filled 
m drafts nd corn is a good crop, even late 
10t mean Mmeorn is earing. up well. Threshing 






howed up a lot of light grain. Corn 


f air and 
weraged 15 bus to the acre, quality 


wing on 


hich na- (geod. Potatoes are scarce at $2.40 
m warm, bu. Hay was a light crop; buyers 

fering $16 p ton for the best grade. 
ng Dairymen’s league members are 
In larger leased with the pool in this locality 
ger flock sthey receive for July milk, paid in 








ug, 19c p 100 lbs more than was 
fered by the local plants. Butter is 
lc p lb, eggs 35 to 45c p doz.—[Mrs. 
. 3. D. 
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a ve ter than usual although crop was 
. mr uch smaller than last year. Oats 
: ‘a being threshed but the straw was 
n place Mihort and the yield poor. Corn looks 
out the Hino; potatoes not extra. Plums 
in hop- Miibundant but not many apples. Many 
@ time. Bihieces of real estate have changed 
early in ds this spring and summer. But- 
scratch, ris 50 and 55c p Ib, eggs 50c p doz. 
me way 
ood = PENNSYLVANIA 
ggs she MM Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
ed long OLIVER D. SHOCK 
is up to 
‘he hen Indications are that corn will be 
s in a Mme of the best farm crops in eastern 
If the MmPennsylvania despite the unfavorable 
- devel- M™¥eather earlier in the season. Farm- 
lis for, ts have been developing marl lime 
not get. feeds on their farms in various sec- 
Breed #9 ns of the state and more lime will 
sed the MN’? aVailable for fall use. 
nem be As a result of the short potato crop 
ill give meastern and central Pennsylvania 
—eggs. Mices have been higher in the last 
fw weeks. The growers of the 
1e first MpBerks-Lehigh potato belt aré quite 
at the Mjetimistic over the result with this 
week Mivtar’s crop. The commercial apple 
splen- Mp in Pennsylvania from local re-' 
-ess in Ports is the smallest.in many years. 
coun- © peach crop was also compara- 
hibits, Mjtvely licht and many orchardists who 
The the best grade of peaches dis- 
opria- Posed of them at $4 a bushel. 
ae On September 1, Pennsylvania’s 
isp £ MW tax law, which exacts 1 cent a 
es 4 fillon from gasoline consumers, went 
rme into effect. The census of gasoline 
tellers within the state shows 17,500. 
turns must be made to the Auditor- 
offers Neral’s office. 
‘? The Lehigh fair at Allentown this 
ron offers $100 in cash prizes and 
The Meow silver cups for the best egg dis- 
° a * The eggs are classified as 
» the .., 888, city eggs, purebred, com- 
«#2! and farm egg displays. The 
a vation of am egg show at the Al- 
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Fayette Co— There has not been 
enough rain to make plowing easy, 
but enough to make a good crop of 
hay, wheat, oats, corn and pasture. 
Blackberries and raspberries the only 
fruit. Silo filling is now the order of 
the day. Some threshing to be done 
yet. Not much plowing so far. Po- 
tatoes poor crop. 

Bucks Co— Everything drying up, 
corn hurt badly. Potatoes about 40% 
of crop and small. Oats and hay light, 
wheat good. Owing to dry weather 
milk is short. Auctions getting start- 
ed, and cattle, bulls, steers, real es- 
tate, household goods and some farms 
being sold at high prices. 

Butler Co.—cCorn excellent, big 
fodder and earing easily. Buckwheat 
looks well. Potatoes will not be as 
large a crop as last year. Oats a 
bumper crop, seem to be well filled. 
Fruit crop small. Garden truck good. 
Public works dull; mines closed as 
Wages have been cut-down. Little 
work except on the state road from 
Butler to Slippery Rock, which is being 
cemented. 


OHIO 
Farm Crops Growing Well 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0. 


We car report progress in farm 
crops as the many copious rainfalls 
during recent weeks have greatly re- 
vived everything. On heavy clay 
lands oats were nearly a failure and 
corn was very small. Even with the 
rains both grain and fodder will be 
small on most corn land. Although 
cornstalks are somewhat below the 
usual height, the prospect is good 
for an average yield, particularly in 
those fields where the ground was 
stirred -during July. Potatoes are 
generally very small and few in the 
hill. Blue grass is giving splendid 
pasture now. The apple crop is short 
and the price is high. 

One very conspicuous occurrence 
now is thievery by auto parties and 
others. They take sweet corn, potatoes, 
fruit, melons, vegetables; many chick- 
ens are taken at night. Young hogs 
and pigs are in demand as feeders. 
Fat hogs are fetching $8 to $8.25 at the 
farm; cattle $3 to $6; sheep $3 to $4; 
lambs $7 to $8. There is a great deal 
of unemployment in the cities but few 
seek employment on farms. Some 
plowing has been done. Farmers are 
mainly holding their own byt most 
of them optimistically look forward to 
the future. 


™ Ashtabula Co — Weather fine. 
Peach crop excellent; buckwheat also 
looks fine. The potato crop is not as 
good as usual. Butter 42c p lb, eggs 
retailing at 32c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cabell Co— Prospect never better 
for a big corncrop. Potatoes about a 
fourth crop, price $2.25 p bu. Other 
garden stuff scarce with prices firm. 
Hay crop small. Pasture good and 
live stock scarce. The demand for 
farms is better. Hogs are very scarce, 
8c p lb; price of chickens down. 


Jefferson Co—Silos’ being filled. 
Corn about ready to put in shock, a 
big crop but no market. Pastures 
drying up. Apples about 15% of crop 
and picking commenced. A little 
clover seed being made. A few stock 
ewes being brought in at $6 to $7 
p head. Wheat is $1.12 p bu, corn 
50c, eggs 34c p doz, fat cattle 7c p Ib. 


~MARYLAND 





Dorchester Co—All crops much 
deteriorated by drouth. Unless. re- 
lieved by rain, late potatoes will be 
only a half crop. Late planted corn 
only a half crop. Tomatoes are of 


small acreage and poor quality. 
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and Bigger Profits 
WS Fully 90% of all dairy rations are lacki 

lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mix 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowels open. 






in bulk and succu- 
with concentrates, 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 


This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk ina remarkably palat- 
able and healthful form. It is laxative, easily diges 
rich in carbohydrates. It isa wonderful milk pr 
motes health and increases profits. 
Pulp with corn silage or to replace it. Free booklet sent on 
request. Low prices now in 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


and 
ucer, pro. 
You can use Dried Beet 


ect. 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


250 West 103rd Street, New York City 


Between Central Park and Hudson River 
Without question the coolest location in the city. 
Subway express station at door, elevated two 
blocks away. 


SINGLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH «+ - 
DOUBLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH - -~ 


$3.00 and up 
$4.00 “ * 
Other suites in proportion 


Special attention given to ladies travelling alone 


Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices 





S. L. ROOT, Manager 














The Martinique 


Situated in Centre of Shopping District - Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and Hudson Tubes affording direct communication with 
the Penn. and Grand Central Stations, also general Post Office and Railroad Stations at Jersey City, 


The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service - with Club Breakfasts, Special 
Luncheons and Dinners, also a la 


600 ROOMS - Pleasant Rooms From $2.50 up 


PRANK E. JAGO ~ 


(atttiated Broadway, 52d and 33d 
iia) Sts. NEW YORK CITY 


McAlpin) 


arte Service =~ ~ All at moderate prices, 


Resident Manager. 

















HAY 
PRESSES 


* Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Milking Machines, Ensilage 









SCALES, BELTING 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 


Cutters and Hay Press Extras. 
Specialists in’ farm power machinery and BALING SUPPLIES. 
Prompt attention, quick service, low prices. 


Address 
TUDOR & JONES WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 








tate 
formerly sold one. 
Write for Special Price-Cut 
weenie 


Latest 
feed 


a satisfaction 


Spreaders with new 
with 

light draft, covered w 
and 








Why Some Farmers 
Get Ahead Faster 


OME FARMERS get ahead steadily; 

others work equally hard but never 

make much headway. The differ- 
ence often lies inthe working capital. 
Successful farmers have sufficient work- 
ing capital to take advantage of every 
opportunity. 








It is our business to supply New York 
State farmers with working capital. Buy 
our Collateral Trust Gold Notes, $100— 
$500—$1,000 denominations—due one year 
to five years from date—5% % interest 
payable semi-annually. Fully secured 


Write for particulars and free booklet. 


FARMERS FUND, INC. 
M. W. Cole, President 5 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg., 


ester, N. Y. 


Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $115,000 























Fir silos. 


this stock. 


SILO FOR #1352° 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 — Clear Oregon 
rices lower than in 

1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
in every way. Write me size 
you desire and I will givé you 


rock-bottom price. I must sell 


MITH 


M. L. S 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 


13 H-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY 


tat low prices. 
OF = 
10S51A baa 
Free Catalog {= colors explains 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wi also or wood wheels to 


OTTAWA 


















agons, 
any running 
geet; Send for 
it today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
2 Gm 8t.,Quinsy JK. 
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Wholesale Markets 

















Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn Oats 

1921 1920 1921 1920 - 1921 1920 
Chicago... 1.31 2.59 56% 1.44 40 67 
New York. 1.41% 2.81 17 1.69 46% .80 
Buffalo ... -- .66 1.70 643 82 

The general upward trend of the 
grain mkts in the last week has been 
irregular, with various bullish fac- 
tors influéncing professional trading 
and causing great irregularity in 
prices with daily changes of 3% @6c 
p bu on wheat, the advance sometimes 
completely lost at the close of a day’s 
trading. The sensational advance in 
the cotton mkt and the more buoyant 
feeling in the stock mkt had its in- 
fluence in optimism in grains. The 
progress at Washington on the billion 
doliar credit fund to enable farmers 
in the marketing of their crops in 
Europe was also a helping factor, and 
the feeling among traders that de- 
mand would absorb all offerings 
quite readily further strengthened the 
business in grains. 

On the otger hand, the sharp im- 
provement i export operations in 
late August and early September 
eased off considerably and the trend 
of the market during the second week 
in September seemed to be without 
thought of the export situation. Heavy 
receipts of spring wheat in early Sep- 
tember and a sharp increase in the 
visible supply steadied the mkt and 
the price fhovement somewhat. The 
activity in grains and bullish outlook 
on prices is in accord with the gen- 
eral trend in grains indicated in this 
column in early August. 

The corn mkt was firm in sympathy 
with wheat. Corn also showed an 
increase in visible supply and liberal 
receipts were reported at some 
country points. Oats was also on the 
advance but irregular. Receipts were 
fairly heavy and immediately avail- 
able supply larger than in late Aug- 
ust. As usual rye followed the trend 
of the other grains, being fractionally 
higher and irregular. - 

There was practically no change in 
the general feed mkts, -prices con- 
tinued unchanged, demand not rapidly 
absorbing the increased production of 
the mills. 
Cottonseed was firm and strong and 
at some points the oil meals showed 
a slight advance. At New York, 
standard middlings sold at $23.50 p 
ton, flour middlings 29.50, red dog 
40.50, oats feed 13, rye middlings 20, 
cottonseed oil meal 47.50, yellow 
granulated cornmeal 1.80@2 p 100 
Ibs, new and old crop spring patents 
7.85@8.40 p 196 Ibs. 

At New York, No 2 
at $1.41% p bu, No 2 
1.34, No 2 yellow corn 
mixed 76%c, No 2 white 78c, No 2 
new white oats 46%c, No 3 white 
43%c, rye 1.16 %c, barley for malting 
76@80c, for feeding 69c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.30% @1.31 p bu, No 3 red 1.28@ 
1.29% No 2 hard 1.30% @1.31%, No 
2 yellow corn 55%@56%e, No 2 
white 55% @56%c, cotton, No 2 
white oats 38 % @40c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.35 
@1.40 p bu, corn 65% @66%c, oats 
46 @ 46 4c. 


red wheat sold 
mixed durum 
Vic, No 2 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers on ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not, bring these figures. 

Apples — At New York; bbl and 
bskt apples were more plentiful and 
mkt easier on most varieties. By the 
bbl Greenings brought $4@6.75, Fall 
Pippin 4@7, Duchess 5@7, Alexander 
5@7, Wolf River 5@7, Gravenstein 4 
@7: by the bskt Greenings sold at 
1.50@2.50, Gravenstein 1.25@2.25, 
Wealthy 2@3, Maiden Blush 1.50@ 
2.25, McIntosh 2@3. 

Cabbage — At New York, cabbage 
was dull with wholesale quotations at 
$40@45 p ton, 7@12 p 100 Ibs, 2@ 
2.75 p bbl, 2@2.50 p bag and 2.50@ 
2.75 p cra. 

Eggs At New York, with offer- 
ings of fine to fancy eggs compara- 
tively smdll, the demand was good 
and prices firm. Medium and low 
grades, however, were plentiful and 
were disposed of at a varying range 
of values. Storage eggs were in light 
demand and prices shaded to dispose 
of them. Nearby extra white eggs 


One exception was noted: ? 


sold at 57@60c p doz, extra firsts 52 
@56c, firsts 47@5ic, nearby brown 
and mixed eggs of grade known as 
hennery brown 46@49c, gathered ex- 
tra 42@45c, fresh gathered storage 
eggs, extra quality went at 42@45c, 
extra firsts 38@4ic, firsts 34@37c, 
Pacific coast white eggs, very highest 
quality, 55@60c. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, 
mkt was well supplied with new hay 
and straw prices off on most grades. In 
large bales No 1 timothy brought 
$29@31 p ton, No 2, 27@29, No 3, 
24@27, shipping hay 21@24, fey 
mixed clover 28@29, No 1, 25@27, 
No 2, 21@23, No 1 and choice alfalfa 
30@32, No 2, 27@28, No 3, 23@25. 
Small bales average $2 p ton lower, 
rye straw was 20@23 p ton, oats 
straw 14. 

Onions— At New York, onions 
were in demand and best grade sold 
firm with N Y state yellow at $3@ 
3.75 p bag, red 2.50@2.75, white 3.50 
@4. Orange Co yellow onions brought 
2@3.25, red 2@2.75 and white onions 
from other sources went at 1@2.50. 

Potatoes — At New York, potatoes 
showed little change; trading fair 
with little change in prices, L I stock 
brought $4.25@4.50 p bbl, N J long 
2.75@3 p 150-lb bag, Md sweet pota- 
toes 3@3.50 p bbl. 

Poultry — At New York, in face of 
heavy receipts live poultry’ sold 
slightly lower with best fowls and 
chickens around 26c p Ib, under- 
grades down to 22c and small chick- 
ens 24@25c, old roosters sold at 15c, 
live ducks 22@25c, dressed poultry 
was also in heavy supply, prices 
lower, western milk-fed chickens 
brought 30@37c p Ib, corn fed 28@ 
35c, Va chickens 26@30c, nearby dry- 
picked 28@32c, milk fed fowls 28@ 
34c, corn-fed fowls 25@33c, western 
barreled fowls 23@3ic, turkeys 25@ 
40c, LI ducks 28c. 

Vegetables — At New York, liberal 
receipts of vegetables sold under good 
demand and many sorts were higher, 
due to return of city folks from sum- 
mer vacations which increased con- 
suming demand. N Y state lettuce 
went at 75c@$2.25 p cra, lima beans 
1@1.75 p bag, N Y state green _beans 
25@50c p bskt, wax beans 25c@$1, 
L I sweet corn 75c@$2.50 p 100 ears. 
L I cucumbers 1@2 p bbl, N Y state 
celery 2@4 p cra, cauliflower 1.50@5 
p cra, N Y state peas $1@4 p bskt, 
nearby ‘romaine 75c@$1.50 p_ bbl, 
spinach 75c@$1 p bbl, white turnips 
7@8 p 100 behs, N J tomatoes 50c@ 
$1.25 p carrier. 


Dairy Markets 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


Phila- Pitts- 
New York delphia Buffalo burgh Syrac 
&. 45% .43 43 a 
ae -— -— = 

Butter — At New York, trading in 
butter was more active than at the 
start of the month and prices frac- 
tionally higher. Retailers and job- 
bers were responsible for the slight 
advance, due they claim to the return 
of city people from summer resorts 
which increased demand. Higher 
than extra crmy butter sold at 41% @ 
42 c p Ib, extra 40% @41, firsts 36% 
@40, seconds 34@35%c, finest N Y¥ 
state dairy butter 39@40c, good to 
prime 36@38c, common to fair 31@ 
35c, frech ladles extra 33@33%c, 
firsts 30% @31 4c, fresh packing stock 
No 1, 28 %c. 

Cheese — At New York, mkt on 
highest grades of cheese was good 
although western and Canadian mkts 
were weaker and some of the western 
offerings on the N Y mkt were frac- 
tionally lower. N Y state whole milk 
flats were in fairly good demand with 
extras selling at 21% @22c p Ib, fresh 
colored and white flats 21@21%c, 
fair to good 18@19c, fresh colored 
and white twins 21@21%c, Young 
America 22@23%c, Wis fresh single 
and double daisies 20@21%c, fresh 
Wis Young America 21% @22%c, N 
Y state skimmilk cheese 11 @15c. 

At Chicago, butter was easy with 
standard grade 35%c p Ib, crmy ex- 
tras 38 %c. 


Live Stock Market 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
1921 1920 
Hogs 

Chicago .... 9.5 t 9.50 
New York .. § 4 10.25 
Buffalo .... 2 10.00 
Pittsburgh .. 9.00 9.85 
Kansas City 9.75 2 9.25 

At New York, the live stock mkts 
were not particularly active. 
of beef steers poorer than usual and 
prices lower. Inferior to fairly prime 
steers sold at $5@9 p 100 Ibs, ordin- 
ary to choice western, bulls 3@4.60, 
common to good cows 1@3,60, oxen 
7. One group of Pa steers averaged 
1271 lbs sold at $8.50, another lot 


Quality’ 
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weighing 1220 Ibs, 7.50. One group 
of N Y state steers weighing 1100 Ibs 
brought 4.25, other groups slightly 
lighter weight 3.75@4. A large bch 
of Va _ steers weighing 1445 Ibs 
brought 9, other lots 7.60@8.85. 

Veal calves were in fairly active de- 
mand and sold out while poorer 
grades of calves were quiet, prices un- 
changed. Common to prime |veals 
sold at $10@15.55 p 100 Ibs, culls 
7.50@9, grassers 5.25@6, choice wes- 
tern calves 1.50@10.50. 

The hog mkt was uneven, prices 
slightly better on choice quality and 
fot favorable weights. Prime med- 
ium weight hogs brought $10.25 p 
100 Ibs, heavy hogs and pigs 9.75, 
roughs 6 @6.50. 

A little be@ter feeling existed on 
lambs and sheep although under 
grades continued quiet and un- 
changed. Common to choice ewe sheep 
sold at $2.50@4.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 1 
@2, inferior to prime lambs 7.50@10, 
culls 5.50@6, practically no wethers 
have appeared on the N Y mkt in 
sometime. 

At Chicago, beef steers were slightly 
lower, selling at 6.50@9.50, fat cows 
and heifers 4.50@6.75, veal calves 


12.75 @ 13.50. Hogs were 10 

lower with the bulk of the light 
medium weighing animals 9.10@9 
a top of 9.50 on choice. Sheep y 
active, prices steady with the bulk 
the fat ewes going at $2.75@ 
“lambs 5.50@ 8.25. 


Coming Events 
Amer. Soc, Agri’l Engineers, 
27-29. Chicago, Dag 
National Grange, Portland, Ore., Noy 
N._Y. State Grange, Binghamton, y y 


Feb. 7-10. 
G—_L—F, apeunl meetin;, Binghamton, y 


erent _, > s 
ational Dairy Show, Minneapol i 
Oct. 8-15. polls. Mig 


Mifflin Grange Fair, MiMin, Pa., Sept, 21.» 

Farmers’ Week, Morrisville, N. Y., Oct, 194 

Veg. Growers’ Ass’n of Amer., Albany, y yi 
Nov. 1-5. = 

International Live Stock Exposition. Chi, 

Nov. 26—Dec. 3. 
Amer. Pomological Soc., Toledo, 0., Dec > 
Nat. Farmers’ Exposition, Toledo, 0, ) 


Honey and Maple Sugar — At y 
York, clover honey in the comb » 
at $4@6 p cra, extracted 7% @ij¢ 
Ib, buckwheat extracted 6% @ 9¢. 


supply of maple sugar was light, med 


unchanged with sugar at 11@1% 
Ib, maple syrup $1.25@1.65 p gal, 








McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 





Today's House- 
wife makes an ir- 
resistible appeal to 
every wite and 
mother who needs 
practical and 
friendly help in her 
daily problems, 


Today's House- 
wife is boiled down 
and condensed so 
that the busiest 
housewife finds 
‘time to enjoy and 
profit by the secrets 
of better house- 
keeping, better 
clothes, better fancy work and health. 





The money-saving and labor-saving ideas 
a woman obtains from Today's Housew' 
are worth many times the subscription 
price of $1.00. 


You will love Today's Housewife for its 


helpfulness, its inspiring editorials and its 
delightful stories. Price Sc per copy. 


same time you send your own. 


delay. Act Today. Address. 


461 Fourth Ave, — 





American Agriculturist 


If your subscription has expired or will expire soon, you owe it 
to yourself and family to take advantage of this mohey-saving 
opportunity that will bring so much helpfulness, entertainment 
and happiness to your home for the next 12 months. 


ACCEPT OUR GREATEST 


BARGAIN 
BEFORE OCTOBER {5th 


As it is one of our policies to help our subscribers save 
as well as make money, we have arranged for a 
phenomenal bargain clubbing offer composed of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and two of the most popular House- 
hold, Fashion and Fiction magazines in America, 
Where can you equal this for value? 


All three one 
year for only 


. 


$43 





McCall's Maga- 
zine —. over 
1,500 ,000 omes 
monthly because 
ofits superior 
fashions, storieg 
and other feat- 
ures. Robert W. 
Chambers, Hol- 
worthy Hall, 
Mildred Cram, 
Princess Bi 
Kathleen Norris, 
Mary Garden, Al- 
gernon Black- 
wood and other : 
famous writers ——— 
will contribute fascinating stories and ar 
ticles to McCall's each month from now on. 
Dr. 8S. Josephine Baker, of the New York 
City Public Board of Health edits McCall's 

a rtment. Mrs, Lillian Gunn of 
the Columbia School of Cooking, edits 
McCall’s Food Bureau. Elizabeth May 
Blondel, the famous needle work expert gives 
McCall's readers each month the smartest 
and most artistis designs in various kinds 
of needle work’ Every month the latest 
styles from Paris are shown in McCall's 
Price of McCall's is 10c per copy. 





Tell Your Friends About This Offer 


The opportunty to get McCall’s one year, Today’s Housewife 
one year, and American Agriculturist one year, all for only $1.75, 
is so remarkable that you should also tell your neighbors about it. 
You will be doing them a friendly turn. In fact they will ap- 
preciate it if you offer to send their orders for this bargain at the 


How to Save An Extra Dollar 


If you send at least four orders for the above combination offer at 
one time, you may deduct an extra dollar for your trouble. In 
other words for only $6.00, we will send McCall’s, Today’s House- 
wife and American Agriculturist one year to four different addresses. 
Subscriptions man be either new, renewal or extension. Don't 
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Readers’ Service Bureau. 





ti r ur’ 
— Bureau always = full om of 
oe ‘hat you are entitled to our "be 
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secure principal. 


for higher return and those well sup- 
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stock in Motor Companies 


a reader of your valuable paper I 
» your opinion on the stock of the Parenti 
mobile and motor company of Buffalo, 
y. Some shares were sold around here 
time ago. The salesman is now back 
iD and tells me that the stock has ad- 

25% and that the company wishes 
sel) only to those who bought stock be- 
Can you tell me if this is true and 
+ about their standing?—[(G. B. H., 
mawford county, Pd.- 






Papolis, Min 
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This Parenti automobile and motor 
pmpany is still in its experimental 
The report of financial con- 
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> Comb gp itions issued by the company this 
7% @lle spring shows the affairs of the 
%& @ Ye, wncern to be in good shape; much 
S light, mk ter than is usual for an automobile 
11 @ 1k oncern in its experimental and pro- 
55 DP gal Motion stage. It has expended large 







mounts of money in perfecting the 
tents for its car and in developing 
nd, factory and resources for pro- 
cing its product. Apparently it 
tends to .go into -business and 
riously means .to produce automo- 
es. The men back of the concern 
of good reputation. The status 
the company is such that additional 
orking capital will be required to 
pinto quantity production and cars 
which have been turned out to date 

» models and for experimental and 

monstration purposes. 

There is nothing necessarily wicked 
bout the offering of stock only to 
whose Who have purchased previous 
issues. If the enterprise is a good 
me, stockholders appreciate the op- 

ortunity to buy again in aeamarket 

semposed only of themselves. That 
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Save nakes less demand for the moment 
ora the time the stock is offered, and 
neri- ter once purchased they can offer 
it io others and sometimes reap a 
USE- ofit by the proceedings. 
rica, From the standpoint of the com- 
pany offering the stock, there is a 
business reason for following this 
procedure. Right away the company 
has a clientele known to be inter- 
sted in the welfare of the company 
ince the clientele already owns some 
of the company’s stock. The per- 
Loa sonal appeal in selling to stockhold- 
ers only, is a strong selling feature 
nine and the arguments which they can 
advance are more forceful, intimate 
ve it and direct than can be used upon the 
ving general public. 
t Then, too, it is much cheaper to 
nes tell stock “within the organization” 
than to go through the necessary 


missionary work to offer stock broad- 
“ast, Crooked stock promoters, how- 
ever, used this method to forward 
their own interest. If they have once 
disposed of highly speculative stock 
and have gotten away with it, they 
ate taking less chances to put over 
further stock sales upon the same 
group of clients. 

The path of automobile manufact- 
trers has been a perilous one and the 
last deeade has seen groups of men, 
honest at heart and serious in pur- 
pose, who have attempted to revolu- 
tionize the automobile business with 
other people’s money; that is, by sell- 
ime ing stock to organized new concerns. 
ime This does not refer in any way to 

the stock sharks whose business is to 
fell stock in concerns which will never 
make automobiles. A Few of the 
many hundreds of automobile com- 
Panies have come through big and 
We all know the standard makes of 
fats which are a necessary asset to 
the country’s business and pleasure. 
On the other hand, the vast majority 
of motor companies pan out in a few 








ife Years or make a meager return and 

3 finally close out under the pressure 
it. of competitive business. 

D- This means that the taking of stock 

re fan automobile company is at its 

a speculative venture. It may 

‘ome through big, and if so, the re- 

turns to the man who put in his 

Money may be large. On the other 

nd, there is a chance for loss of the 

it fntire amount subscribed. With so 

n Many attractive offerings in the con- 

= fervative bond and preferred stock 

. Market, to say nothing of the safe 

t Securities such as Liberty bonds and 





vernment certificates, it would seem 
to look into the more conserva- 
tive securities. 
However, if the investor has money 
with which to gamble, he may wish 
pet a small ba ns into various 
















Rheumatism Herbs’: 


Through the columns 


have noticed the following advertise- 


our farmer friends and people of the 
rural districts to bite at this bait. 
“You can build up a good business 
which will mean an income for life. 
Send for free Booklet of unsolicited 
testimonials like this. Fort Dodge, 
Ia., Sept. 23rd, 1910. Rheumatism 


widow with children wants safe and 
The average busi- 
ness man can safely take more risk 


plied with money can even go further 
and put a small portion of their money 
Savings, 
however, should go into conservative 
securities such as those offered by the 


secured bonds and preferred stock of 
large, well known and tried industries. 


of many 
newspapers and other publications we 


ment which may have led many of 


Herb Company, Dear Sirs: The man 
I treated with your Rheumatism 
Herbs only used it five days and he 
walked down two miles to see me last 
Sunday and now his wife is also tak- 
ing the Herb foot baths, so you see I 
got results the first time. Respect- 


We trust that none of American 
Agriculturist readers have fallen prey 
to this advertisement as it has been 
found that these herbs, which are put 
up by this company, are nothing more 
than eucalyptus leaves. 





Beware of Egg Swindlers 


We have received several letters 
from subscribers who have made egg 
shipments to Charles Abromson, 320 
West 17th St., New York City, and 
for which they have never received 
returns. We note from the corres- 
pondence received with our sub- 





fully, A. D. Hall. Price $1 Pound, 
15 Pounds $5. Rheumatism Herb’ 
Company. Company K.” 





seribers’ letters that this party had a 
system all of his won for receiving 
shipments. After being written to 
for returns, he would write the ship- 
per asking him to wait 10 days for 
payment, as he was a little short for 
cash, 

When our representative called at 
this address he found that this party 
had been using the usual methods of 

gyp” dealers. We took the matter 
up with the post office to trace the 
party’s whereabouts. They advised 
us that he had moved and left no 
forwarding address. We have been 
informed through a number of our 
subscribers that of late they have re- 
ceived circular letters from various 
egg dealers and commissign mer- 
chants soliciting their trade. We 
would like our readers to be on the 
lookout as there may be other men 
who are operating in this way to find 
easy money. 


In answering advertisements please 





mention American Agricu'_urist. 
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Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 
advertisemen 
Each initial 


counts 
ase word. Cash 


Kae : 


fit 
1 


[Wea 


pie 


so AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YyYour 


arket Place 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 


Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 
lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
display lines of 
any kind will be 
allowed under this 























Have ¥.. Posted 
YOUR FARM 


12 TRESPASS NOTICES. 
(cloth lined) good for 2 season's 
weathering, complying with the 
laws of N. Y. State in every par- 
ticular, will be sent to any reader 
for 60 cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Send orders to 








American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Ave.. New York 











TOBACCO 





CIGARS—Special . ‘Good Points,” mate to sell 
for 10 cents each. ile they last $2.00 box of 50. 
Each cigar ues | in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
throughout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR co. 9 Chureh St., New York City. 


KENTUCKY ’S extra fine chewing and smoking 





tobacco. Aged in —. = — K. nice, rich, 
momen, and sweet. aid $1.20. Ref- 
rence, First National Bank. RDAMS BROTHERS, 


Bardwell, Ky. 





HONEY 

CLOVER HONEY—Fine 1921 extracted, 60-Ib. can 
at our station $9.60, 2 cans $18.00, 10 Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.15, 5 ‘Ibs. $1.25. Write 
for prices on a‘ honey. Special prices -on 
large lots. RAY WILCOX, Odessa, N. Y. 

HONEY ; light suizected. postpaid in 2d zone, 5 Ibs. 
$1.10, 3rd zone $1.18. Write for complete price list of 
= and — honey. WROSC OE F. WIXSON, Dun- 


dee, New York 





TOBACCO—Kentucky Natural leaf chewing and 


moking. Rich, ripe. — two year old aged in 
wood. 2 lbs $1. bs $3. Sample 10c. MADDOX 
BROS., Dept. 24, Mayet. Kentucky. 





OLD KENTUCKY SMOKING TOBACCO—3 year 
old leaf, and in bulk, nature cured, 10 Ibs. $2.00 
postpaid. S&S. ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, Ky. 


HOMESPUN SMOKING—or chewing tobacco 10 

mW $2.25; 20 pounds $3.75 C. 0. D. FORD TO- 
BACCO COMPANY, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

KENTU ayy NATU RAL LEAF, mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 15 Ibs. $3. ep guality guar: 
anteed. WALDORF BROTHERS, % 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








FOR SALE—International Tractor with full equip- 
Iron Age Sprayer. ye planter. Three- 
horse disc. Clod_ breaker. good condition. 
onan cheap for quick sale. INDU STRIAL —_ 
ARMS, 1845 B Street, N. W., Washington, D. 





EGGS AND POULTRY . 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
per cannot guarantee the safe arrival 

or that eggs shipped shall reach 
m, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We. shall continue to exercise the 4 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





PU aes, ane and April hatched mixed pullets, 


dozen $16; , $128. White Leghorn yearling me 
$1. A each. 1. W. CONNORS, Williamstown, J. 
MMOUTH PERIN DUCKS. LAURA DEC KER, 


stanfordville, N. 





SINGLE Comb White Leghorn Pullets bred from 
our best breeders, raised on unlimited range, ready 

to lay. $2.50 each 0. D. Ag to your approval. 
HOMESTEAD FARM, Newton, Con 





LAYING PULLETS—April and May pullets; White, 
Brown, Buff leghorns, Anconas, minorcas, $2.00 up. 
Leghorns yearlings laying, $1.65. FOREST FARM, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 





WHITE Leghorn Cockerels and Pullets, May hatched 
purebreds, range raised, $1.00—$8.00 each. LEDGE- 
VIEW POULTRY FARM, Schroon Lake, N. 





BEAUTIFUL LIGHT BRAHMAS, great winter lay- 
ers. Magnificent strain cockerels, pullets, an each, 





JOHN C. ROSE, Route 5, Corning, N. 
PULLETS, wa. April, May hatched Bomed 
ks, ° te Rocks, Wyandottes, a. Orph ing: 

tons. Prices brag CONNOR 


rie Circular free. 
Box 113-C, Williamstown, J. 





WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH cockerels and 
pullets for sale. J. D. FOSTER, R. D. 6, Cortland, 
= es 





PRIZE WINNING ure ROCKS. EDGEWOOD 
FARM, Ballston Lake, N. 





CATTLE 





Holstein bull sendy for light 
Ly tested, p carloads of 

rnse’ ue freshen 
4 JOHN F. BENJA- 


FOR SALE—Re 
service, dam 26 Ibs., 
federal tested Jerseys and 
between Sept. 2 and Nov. 1. 
MIN, Barre, Vt. 


Fine two year old registered 
ucing family. in- 
RKE KENYOU, Peters- 





BUILD up 
p+ ra 


burg, N. 
aay MM 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


eh 
$150. 





for sale. _— from a $0 YP 60 Ibs. per per 


McINTOSE, Ga’ 








FERRETS for killing rats. Also hunting re. 
Instruction book and price list free. LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New Loudon, Ohio. 


SPECIAL CES thorobred spayed female 
Soule pup. Greater White pigs. ARCADIA FARM, 








SHEPHERD AND FOX HOUNDS. ARTHUR 
GILSON, Canton, N. Y. = 


os 





SHEEP 





HILLCREST Farm hes, — gr res ) to 





CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on harvester or 
winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn 
Binder. Expressed to every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tying attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
free showing picture of Harvester. PROCESS HAR- 
VESTER CO., Salina, Kansas. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE ‘HELP WANTE D 





ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
tegular payment work, man who has horse or ear 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 





~ WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good = and can have regular work 
every day in the yea Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subser iption Department, AMERI- 
x AGRICULTU RIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 








5g al for. your Government, Men— 
Women ovgr 17, anted. Pleasant work, Steady 
positions. $100 to $195 month, Experience unneces 
sary, List positions—free. Write immediately. 
Ss ame INSTITUTE, Dept. R-34, Rochester, 
WANTED: Relfable man as “District Superintend- 


ent to sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
bery, also 


Shrubs 























STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall etc., engage and supervise sybd-agents. 
planting. Pet-grown and runner plants that will Exclusive sores . Pay weekly. Apply at once. 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, WEEKS N URSERY COMPANY, Newark, New York 
gooseberry, currant, grape, ene. anere. = State. 

; : . shru or fa anting. 7S EST 
quate Sewer, sent; Way 7 SQUIRES” Good BECOME Tractor Expe rte. Big demand: $45.00 
Ground, N. Y week, Learn while earning. Sample lessons free, Write 
> om. immecliately. peated INSTITUTE, Dept. R., 

GRAPE VINES, Concord, Catawba, Diamond, Det- Rochester, _ eh Sia 
aware, Niagara, Worden. 45c each, > dozen, BOYS-MEN, become “Automobile “Expert $45 Week. 
$22.00 hundred, $150.00 thousand. HARRY L. | yeary while earning Write FRANKLIN 5 $45 Week. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. Dept. R-413, “Rochester, N. 

; v ‘URS . . . ee 
HIDES AND FUR FEMALE HELP WANTED 
N iy IDE—Cow and horse hides ~~ aa elgg ea ED iSpy 2 od 
os tee “coats and. fobes = and steer hides into GIRLS-WOMEN, become dress _ designers. $35 
harness or so Catalog on request. THE week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons | free 
CROSBY FRISIAN FOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. PR ANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-542, Rochester, 
STANCHIONS | WOMEN’S WANTS 
to pleas " 
_ SRUMB'S, STANCHIONS are suaranieed trial, “4 ALL WOOL—Knitting yarn for sale, direct from 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. me, at Pe —* want $1.70 a pound 

a -* Ct. *ostage paid on $5 orders. ‘rite for samples. > 

WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, A. BARTLETT. Harmony, Maine 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





mono- 


$1.00 PRINTING—Everything. Free cuts, 
Putney, 


grams, samples. HONESTY FARM PRESS, 
Vt. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wapville, N. Y. 








MISCELDANEOUS 





FOR CASH or exchange—Five pr  -~ 4 3 ton 
wagons, box fes removable, Ss, cost 
$308, my eS — Two new stylish Canopy Car- 

lages, 6 2 leather seats, single = 
double chats. “on "5300, price $125. Dove are 
} amg ets, Co., . Would consider cattle. 
aula  machivery exchange. SCHULTZ, 52 N. 
ists St., Phile., Pa. 








FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
aged crockery, shipped any address direct from 
pottery, Ohio for $6.00 Lots are well assorted and 


still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers 
bowls, plete, “pakers, mugs, nappies, gee a little 
of each. cash with _ Write 

SWASEY eGo. Portland, 





CIDER. MILLS, fruit presses. corn shellers and 
huphoes, feed, fodder and tae cutters, fanning = 
potato diggers, ete. for cata’ and 
BATEMAN AND COMP. PANTES. INC., Grenloch, N. im 
Canastota, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 





YOUR VICTOR AND COLUMBI RECORDS 
safely eh 4 by mail for dente - 
cost. d fi sromet els how; 








Batistactiog” staranteed IO. Wes freatherby, ‘Tromans 








fling 
lished 10 RECORD EXCHAN > 
4 2. rears. Rk GE, 566 “Noe. 
SECOND hand ‘Fiction 100 or Disc 
records S5e. BENNETTS EXCHANGE. Seherierrit 
ARMERS’ DESKS—For circular ad- 
ann we hee eo 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


A FARM FOR YOU--Strout’s Fall Catalog—Just 
Out—No matter what your requirements are, the farm 
is here to meet them. 1100 Genuine Bargains through 
out 31 states, carefully selected by our trustworthy 
local representatives, fully described and many illus 
trated. On page 9 you will find a 60-acre 
home’’ farm only $300 down, 7-room house, 
barn, on improved road; household furniture 
poultry included all only $950, 
acres, secured with $5 


tool 
Page 27 describes ig 5 
, team, 5 Fes tools include: 
100 acres tillage, pasture, wood, fruit; 2-story 6- nok 
house, 30-cow basement barn, only $2500. Then on 
page 29 you will read how a 200-acre farm with $5000 
income, automobile, horses, 25 cattle, full equipment, 
crops, 400 cords wood, 200,000 ft. timber, fruit goes 
for $6900, only $1000 down; cuts 100 tons hay, pas- 
tures 45 cows, fine 10-room house, 100-ft. barn, silo, 
stable, poultry house, etc. On pages 48 and 49 comes 
mt assortment equipped farms under $1000 
ever offere You can’t afford to buy without this 
big, nelnful ‘guide. Supply is limited. Write for your 
today, aah Sd FARM AGENCY, 150-R 


Free 
Nassau B., New York Cit 





160-ACRE Farm With Horse, 11 Cows, Flock Poultry, 
Bull, 4 Young Cattle, dairy utensils, vehicles, tools, 
harnesses, etc.; in fruitful farming section, mile 
beautiful village close thriving RR town; 60 acres 
tillage, big creek-watered wire-fenced pasture; 20,000 
ft. timber, 50 apple trees, pears, plums, cherries; sugar 
maples; good pn -room — trunning water, 17-cow 
barn, stable, hay barn ty house, etc.; to close 
affairs now all $5300, ay than half cash, easy terms. 
You will be impressed with its desirability and pos- 
sibilities. Come at once. WARREN W. PEARSON, 
200 Main St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


tn a 500 TAKES one of the best fully equipped farms 
in Oswego county situated 1% miles from Orwell vil- 
85 acres tillable, 20 





cows, . 

machine, ensilage cutter 7% horse power engine. 7% 
ton Republic truck, 14 room house with fireplace, base- 
ment barn, silo, horse barn and Por Loney plenty 
of fruit and sugar bush. CITY AND FARM SALES 
CO. INC., 1 Keith Bldg., Seanie. N. Y. War 4829 


TWO Farms and ton plow gas outfit in North 
akota to trade for ag 2 in New York state. J. 
HORTLIFF, Mannsville, N, Y. 

















FERTILIZER—Hariwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
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ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 








oe aia, Belen for 
K HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin, “7? fF sale. 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEerore—Bud Birnie 
was lonely at Little Lost ranch. He wanted 
to go home but was too stubborn to do so 
in view of the fact that his father had told 
him he must make his own way in the world. 
He had not made friends with the men he 
had met along the road. At the Muleshoe 
ranch where he had worked for a short time, 
he had been respected because of his knowl- 
edge of cattle and horses. However, his nat- 
ural reserve and the fact that he would not 
discuss his personal affairs with the men 
made them distrust him. Marion—the girl 
Bud meets at the ranch seems to be more like 
his mother than any girl Bud has ever met 
and for that reason—if for no other—Bud is 
attracted to her. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 
Trying ‘them Out 


“I’m scared a dollar’s worth that 
I'll never see you again today unless I 
ride back to find you,” Bud grinned. 

“Any time you lose old Pop Tru- 
man—shucks a’mighty! Come on, 
then—lI'll show ye the way to the 
quarter-post!” 

“I’m right with you, Pop. 
so, and I’m gone!” 

They reined in with the shadow of 
the post falling square across the necks 
of both horses. Pop gathere@ up the 
reins, set his feet in the stirrups and 
shrilled, “Go, gol darn ye!” 

They went, like two scared rabbits 
down the smooth, yellow stretch of 
packed sand. Pop’s elbows stuck 
straight out, he held the reins high and 
leaned far over Smoky’s neck, his eyes 
glaring. Bud—oh, never worry about 
Bud! In the years that lay between 
thirteen and twenty-one Bud had 
learned a good many things, and one 
of them was how to get out of a horse 
all the speed that was in him. 

They went past the quarter-post and 
a furlong beyond before either could 
pull up. Pop was pale and triumphant, 
and breathing harder than his mount. 

“Here’s your dollar, Pop—and don’t 
you talk in your sleep!” Bud admon- 
ished, smiling as he held out the dollar, 
but with an anxious tone in his voice. 
“If this is the best running horse you’ve 
got in the valley, I.may get some ac- 
tion, next Sunday!” 

Pop dismounted, took the dollar with 
a grin and mounted Boise—and that in 
spite of the fact that Boise was keyed 
up and stepping around and snorting 
for another race. Bud watched Pop 
queerly, remembering how feeble had 
been the old man whom he had met at 
the corral. 

“Say, Pop, you ought to race a little 
every day,” be bantered. “You're fif- 
teen years younger than you were an 
hour ago.” 

For answer Pop felt of his back and 
groaned. “Oh, I'll pay fer it, young 
feller! I don’t look fer much peace 
with my back fer a week, after this. 
But you kin make sure of one thing, 
and that is, I ain’t going to talk in my 
sleep none. By Christmas, we'll make 
this horse of yours bring us in some- 
thing! I guess you better turn yore 
horses all out in the pasture. Dave, 
he’ll give yuh work all right. I'll fix 
it with Dave. And you listen to Pop, 
young feller. I'll show ye a thing or 
two about runnin’ horses. You ’n 
me’ll clean up a nice little bunch of 
money—he-he!—beat Boise in a quar- 
ter dash! Tell that to Dave, an’ he 
would n’t b’lieve ye!” 

When Pop got off at the back of the 
stable he could scarcely move, he was 
so stiff. But his mind was working 
well enough to see that Bud rubbed the 
saddle print off Boise and turned his 
own horse loose in the pasture, before 
he let him go on to the house. The 
last Bud heard from Pop that forenoon 
was a senile chuckle and a cackling, 
“Outrun Boise in a quarter dash! 
Shucks a’mighty! But I knew it—I 
knew he had the speed—sho! Ye 
can’t fool ole Pop—shucks!” 


CHAPTER XII 
Bud Meets the Woman 


You say 


A woman was stooping at the wood- 
pile, filling her arms with crooked 
sticks of rough-barked sage. From 
the color of her hair Bud knew that 
she was not Honey, and that she was 
therefore a stranger to him. But he 
swung off the path and went over to 
her as naturally as he would go to pick 
up a baby that had fallen. 

“T’ll carry that in for you,” he said, 
and put out his hand to help her to her 
feet. 

Before he touched her she was on 


Little, Brown & Co. 


her feet and looking at him. Bud 
could not remember afterwards that 
she had done anything else; he seemed 
to have seen only her eyes, and into 
them and beyond them to a soul that 
somehow made his heart tremble. 


What she said, what he answered, 
was ofno moment. Hecould not have 
told afterwards what it was. He 
stooped and filled his arms with wood, 
and walked ahead of her up the path- 
way to the kitchen door, and stopped 
when she flitted past him to show him 
where the wood-box stood. He was 
conscious then of her slenderness and 
of the lightness of her steps. He 
dropped the wood into the box behind 
the stove on which kettles were steam- 
ing. There was the smell of chicken 
stewing and the odor of fresh-baked 
pies. 

She smiled up at him and offered him 
a crisp, warm cookie with sugared top, 
and he saw her eyes again and felt the 
same tremor at his heart. He pulled 
himself together and smiled back at 
her, thanked her and went out, stumb- 
ling a little on the doorstep, the cookie 
untasted in his fingers. 

He walked down to the corral and 
began fumbling at his pack, his 
thoughts hushed before the revelation 


,that had come to him. 
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crew of men that are plumb willing 
to work for their board!” 

The stage came, and Bud turned to 
it relievedly. After that, here came 
Dave Truman on a deep-chested roan. 
Bud knew him by his resemblance to 
the old man, who came shuffling bent- 
backed from the machine-shed as 
Dave passed. 

Pop beckoned, and Dave reined his 
horse that way and stopped at the shed 
door. The two talked for a minute 
and Dave rode on, passing Bud with a 
cyrt nod. Pop came over to where 
Bud stood leaning against the corral. 

“How are you feeling, dad?” Bud 
grinned absently. 

“Purty stiff an’ sore, boy—my rheu- 
matics is bad to-day.” Pop winked 
solemnly. “I spoke to Dave about you 
wantin’ a job, and I guess likely Dave 
‘ll put you on. They’s plenty to do— 
hayin’ comin’ on and all that.” He 
lowered his voice mysteriously, though 
there was no man save Bud within a 
hundred feet of him. “Don’t ye go ’n 
talk horses—not yet. Don’t let on 
like yore interested much. I'll tell yuh 
when to take ’em up.” 

The men came riding in from the 
hayfield, some in wagons, two astride 
harnessed work-horses, and one long- 
legged fellow in chaps on a mower, 
driving a sweaty team that still had 
life enough to jump sidewise when 
they spied Bud’s pack by the corral. 
The stage driver sauntered up and 
spoke to the men. Bud went over and 
began to help unhitch the team from 
the mower, and the driver eyed him 
sharply while he grinned his greeting 
across the backs of the horses. 

“Pop says you ’re looking for work,” 
Dave Truman observed, coming up. 
“Well, if you ain’t scared of it, I'll 
stake yuh to a hayfork after dinner. 





Cow-Country—But Not the Cow-Country of Our Story 


“Her hands—her poor, little red 
hands! he said in a whisper as the 
memory of them came suddenly. But 
it was her eyes that he was seeing with 
his mind; her eyes, and what lay deep 
within. They troubled him, shook 
him, made him want to use his man- 
strength against something that was 
hurting her. He did not know what it 
could be; he did not know that there 
was anything—but oddly the memory 
of his mother’s white face back in the 
long ago, and of her tone when she 
said, “Oh, God, please!” came back 
and fitted themselves to the look in 
this woman’s eyes. 

Bud sat down on his canvas-wrap- 
ped bed and lifted his hat to rumple 
his hair and then smooth it again, 
as was his habit when worried. He 
looked at the cookie, and because he 
was hungry he ate it with a foolish 
feeling that he was being sentimental 
as the very devil, thinking how her 
hands had touched it. He rolled and 
smoked a cigarette afterwards, and 
wondered who she was and whether 
she was married, and what her first 
name was. 

A quiet smoke will bring a fellow to 
his senses sometimes when nothing else 
will, and Bud managed, by smoking 
two cigarettes in rapid succession, to 
restore himself to some degree of 
sanity. 

“Funny how she made me think of 
mother, back when I was a kid coming 
up from Texas,’” he mused. “Mother 
’d like her.” It waé the first time he 
had ever thought just that about a 
girl. “She’s no relation to Honey,” he 
added. “I’d bet a horse on that.” He 
recalled how white and soft were 
Honey’s hands, and he swore a little. 
“Would n’t hurt her to get out there 
in the kitchen and help with the cook- 
ing,” he criticised. Then suddenly he 
laughed. “Shucks a’mighty, as Pop 
says! with those two girls on the ranch 
I'll gamble Dave Truman has a full 


Where yuh from?” 

“Just right now, I am from the Mule- 
shoe. Bud Birnie’s my name. I was 
telling dad why I quit.” 

“Tell me,” Dave directed briefly. 
“Pop ain’t as reliable as he used to be. 
He ’d never get it out straight.” , 

“I quit,” said Bud, “by special re- 
quest.” He pulled off his gioves care- 
fully and held up his puffed knuckles. 
“T got that on Dirk Tracy.” 

The driver of the mower shot a 
quick, meaning glance at Dave, and 
laughed shortly. Dave grinned a little, 
but he did not ask what had been the 
trouble, as Bud had half expected him 
to do. Apparently Dave felt that he 
had received all the information he 


needed, for his next remark had to do " 


with the heat. The day was a “weath- 
er breeder,” he declared, and he was 
glad to have another man to put at 
the hauling. 


An iron triangle beside the kitchen 
door clamored then, and Bud, looking 
quickly, saw the slim little woman 
with the big, troubled eyes striking the 
iron bar vigorously. Dave glaneed at 
his watch and led the way to the house, 
the hay crew hurrying after him. 


Fourteen men sat down to a long 
table with a great shuffling of feet and 
scraping of benches, and immediately 
began a voracious attack upon the 
heaped platters of chicken and dump- 
lings and the bowls of vegetables. Bud 
found a place at the end where he 
could look into the kitchen, and his 
eyes went that way as often as they 
dared, following the swift motions of 
the little woman who poured coffee 
and filled empty dishes and said never 
a word to anyone. 


Who is She? 
He was on the point of believing her 
a daughter of the house when a square- 
jawed man of thirty, or thereabout, 
who sat at Bud’s right hand, called = 


to him as he might have Called his 
by snapping his fingers,” ~e 
She came and stood beside Bud w 
the man spoke to her in an arp - 
understone. Opan 


“Marian, I told yuh I Wanted 
for dinner after this. D’you prin, 
coffee on purpose, just to be on m 
I thought I told yuh to Straighten 
and quit that sulkin’. I ain’t ol: 
have folks think—” ng 


“Oh, be quiet! Shame on you 
fore everyone!” she whispered flere 
while she lifted the cup and Saucer. 

Bud went hot all over. He aig a 
look up when she returned Presenth 
with a cup of tea, but he felt her pres 
ence poignantly, as he had never } 
fore sensed the presence of a womay 
When he was able to swallow his wra' 
and meet calmly the glances of th 
strangers he turned his head casual} 
and looked the man over. 


Her husband, he guessed the fello 
tobe. No other relationship could ap 
count for that tone of Proprietorship 
and there was no physical resemblan 
between the two. A mean devil, By 
called him mentally, with a narro 
forehead, eyes set too far apart and th 
mouth of a brute. Someone spoke 
the man, calling him Lew, ang h 
answered with rough good humor, 
peating a stale witticism and laughin 
at it just as though he had not hea 
others say it a hundred times. 


Bud looked a him again and hat 
him, but he did not glance again at th 
little woman named Marian; for hj 
own peace of mind he did not dare 
He thought that he knew now what 
was he had seen in the depth of he 
eyes, but there seemed to be nothin 
that he could do to help. 

That evening after supper Hone 
Krause called to him when he ws 
starting down to the bunk-house wi 
the other men. What she said was tha 
she still had his guitar and mandoliy 
and that they needed exercise. Whz 
she ld@ked was tbe challenge of a bo 
coquette. 

In the kitchen dishes were rattling 
but after they were washed the 
would be a little leisure, perhaps, fo) 
the kitchen drudge. Bud’s impul 
to make his sore hands an excuse fo 
refusing evaporated. It might not b 
wise to place himself deliberately in th 
way of getting a hurt—but youth neve 
did stop to consult a sage before follow 
ing the lure of a woman’s eyes. 

He called back to Honey that thos 
instruments ought to have been put i 
the hayfield, where there was mo 
exercise than the men could use. “Yo 
boys ought to come and see me saf 
through with it,” he added to the loi 
ering group around him. “I’m afraid 0 
women.” 

They laughed and two or three wen 
with him. Lew went on to the co 
and presently appeared on horseback 
riding up to the kitchen and leavin 
his horse standing at the corner whil 
he went inside and talked to the wo 
man he had called Marian. 

Bud was carrying his guitar outside 
where it was cooler, when he heard 
the fellow’s arrogant voice. The dishe 
ceased rattling for a minute, and the 
was a sharp exclamation, stifled but un 
mistakable. Involuntarily Bud made 
movement in that direction, whet 
Honey’s voice stopped him with a sub 
dued laugh. 

“That’s only Lew and Mary Ann, 
she explained carelessly. “They hav 
@ spat every time they come within 
gunshot of each other.” 

The lean fellow who had driven thé 
mower, and whose name was Je 
Myers, edged carelessly close to Bud 
and gave him a nudge with his elbow, 
and a glance from under his eyebrov 
by way of emphasis. He turned h 
head slightly, saw that Honey had 
gone into the house, and muttered j 
above a whisper, “Don’t see or hei 
anything. It’s all the help you cal 
give her. And for Lord’s sake don 
let on to Honey like you—give a ¢ 
whether it rains or not, sv long’s 
don’t pour too hard the night of t 
dance.” 

Bud looked up at the darkening 
speculatively, and tried not to hear & 
voices in the kitchen, one of which W 
brutally harsh while the other told 0 
hate and fear suppressed under gen 
forbearance. The harsh voice was al 
most continuous, the other infreque? 
reluctant to speak at al]. Bud wanted 
to go in and smash his guitar over the 
fellow’s head, but Jerry’s warning held 
him. There were other ways, how 
ever, to help; if he must not drive 0% 
the tormentor, then he would call him 
away. He ignored his bruised knuck 
les and plucked the guitar strings 25 * 
he held a grudge against them, 2m 
then began to sing the first song tO" 
came into his mind—one that 
in a rollicky fashion. 

(To be Continued ) 
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Home and Family 


Timely Topics for Consideration 














Pickles and Preserves 
Plum Conserve 


1 basket blue plums 1% Ibs. seeded raisins 

(5 or 6 Ibs.) 3 oranges 
4 Ibs. sugar 2 lemons 

Wash and cook plums until tender, 
remove pits. Dissolve the sugar in 
the cooked plums. Add chopped 
raisins, juice of 3 oranges and the 
rind of one and the lemon juice. Cook 
for 40 minutes and seal. 

Grape Jam 

7 Ibs. grapes 1 Ib. walnut meats 
7 Ibs. sugar 1 Ib. seeded raisins 

Remove the skin from the grapes. 
Heat the pulp. While the pulp is 
heating, chop the skins, nuts and 
raisins. Rub the pulp through the 
colander. Mix with chopped mater- 
ial and sugar. Cook 20 minutes and 
seal. 


More Closet Room 

whenever I hear the remark “Mrs, 
th is a nice housekeeper” or “Mrs. 
nes is @ POOT housekeeper,” I often 
der whether the speaker really 
wvs what she is talking about. Of 

» there are exceptions, but as a 

I believe the arrangement of the 
«se has aS much to do with its 
wness aS the personality of the 
ssewife. 
T a woman who has struggled 
» the problem of a closetless house 
gems that one well-supplied with 
ts and .clothes-presses almost 
ps itself. My own home may not 


East India Chutney Sauce 


12 green apples 1 cup seeded raisins 
6 green tomatoes 3 pts. vinegar 
2 sweet peppers 2 tablespoons mustard 
4 small onions 2 tablespoons salt 

2 cups brown sugar 


Chop all ingredients very fine. Put 


resemblance well kept but it is better than it 
1 devil, Bydied to be and the solution of some 
1 @ narro my most perplexing problems may 
part and th@melp some other housekeeper who is 
ne spoke larly situated. . 
Ww, Three or four years ago I had a 
humor, senter make several boxes with 
td laughin ged covers. In one I pack all the 
i not hearfinter underwear during the sum- 
les, and fill it with summer clothing 
ough the winter. It slides under 
i bey of bed where it is out of the way 
un; for hi i its contents are safe from dust, 
i not darammee and moths. In another Little 
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in preserving’ kettle and boil for 1 
hour. Seal in hot, clean jars. 
Sweet Cucumber Pickles 


7 Ibs. cucumbers 1 tablespoon allspice 
3 lbs. sugar 1 tablespoon cinna- 
3 pints weak vine- 


ughter keeps her playthings which 
sid otherwise be strewn over the 
This box stands in a nook 
tie my heater and makes a cozy 
imney-seat. Another stands in the 
ner of the landing at the head of 
stairs, and holds an_ endless 
riety of old magazines, scraps of 
h, and remnants of various kinds. 
fore I make any new garments I 
over my stock in this box and 
ly always I find something I can 
In a fourth box, which is also 
das a bedroom window seat, I 
pa supply of freshly ironed pieces 
may be folded fiat. 
These boxes are equipped with 
oothly gliding casters on each cor- 
so that they are easily moved; 
unless they stand in out of the 
y places, they are made to serve 
seats as Well as boxes. 
Another helpful thing that I have 
along pole extending almost across 
entire side of my largest sleeping 
m. On this hang a number of 


mon 
gar 1 tablespoon’ celery 
1 tablespoon cloves seed 

Make a strong brine and let the 
cucumbers stand in it for 2 days. 
Drain them and let them stand in 
clear water for 2 days. ‘Drain again 
and cut in small chunks from one- 
half to one inch long. Cook them 
slowly with a small piece of alum in 
3 pints weak vinegar for 1% hours. 
Drain off the liquid, add to it the 
sugar, cinnamon, allspice and cloves. 
Boil the liquid, pour it over the cu- 
cumbers and seal in clean, hot jars.— 
(Mrs. Frank Marble, New York. 


Rag Rugs are Useful 
Rag carpets and rugs are “all the 
style” now, so look over your piece- 
bag and see what can be done with 
the material you have on hand. You 
can use the shortest piece or scrap. 


> me safi t hangers, and it is surprising how 
o the loit ny dresses, suits, etc., can be 
1 afraid of/wed away without crowding or 
inkling. This imitation closet is 
tected from the dust by a heavy 
ulin curtain to harmonize with the 
paper. 

Aside from my makeshifts my house 
n't a single closet or clothes press. 
Mrs. E. M. Anderson, New York. 
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Salad Dressing Recipes 












































he heard 

he disheg LUCILLE BREWER 

und the Cream Mayonnaise Dressing 
d but un 


tmayonnaise dress- 1 c whipped creaam— 
sing sweet’ or sour 

Whip the cream until stiff. Fold it 
0 the mayonnaise dressing. This 
ssing must be kept in a cold place 
i should be used the day it is made. 


Cheese Mayonnaise os 
4 mayonnaise dress- 1 c cream cheese 
g 


d made 
n, whel 
th a sub 


ry Ann, 
hey hav 
e within 


Add cheese gradually to the mayon- 
dressing, beating constantly. 
s makes a stiff dressing of excel- 


‘iven the 
as Je 


Bud 
Bph it texture, and may be used in com- 
yebrot tion with: meat, fruit and vege- 


les, 
Fruit Salad Dressing 


t pineapple juice ce sugar 
of 1 orange tsp. mustard 
4 tsp. salt 


feof 1 lemon 


rned h 
rey had 
red jus 
or he 


you cal of 1 egg Paprika 
ce don 1 tbsp. cornstarch 
ae Heat the fruit juices. Mix dry in- 


lients, add slowly to hot liquid— 
ir hot mixture over well beaten 
ER yolk. Cook until thick and clear. 
nen perfectly cold, and just before 
ng, add an equal measure of whip- 
‘cream, either sweet or sour. 


ong’s 
t of th 


ing s 
rear th 


ich 
told of French Dressing 
r gen bp. acid vine- 1 tsp sugar 


for lemon juice 
Mustard 


1 tsp salt 
Paprika 
i 1c oil 
‘Put ingredients in a bowl and beat 
4 with egg beater—or all ingred- 
‘iS may be put im a glass jar and 
en well.: Served at once. 


Boiled Dressing 


was al 
equen 
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ver th 
ng held 
, how 
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, Vinegar 1 tsp sal€ 
knuck 2 C sugar Paprika 
gs as mustard 


Yolks of 2 eggs 

m, r butter 
1g tha’ Heat vinegar. Mix dry ingredients, 
‘ar to vinegar. Beat yolks well. 
rT hot mixture gradually over the 
stirring constantly. Cook over 
et Water until thick and clear. Add 
ee after removing from fire. 
% af 


y 


a) 


the 


And you can use cotton, woolen or 
even linen pieces but they must be 
cut according to their texture. For 
instance, woolen goods closely woven 
should be cut about one half as wide 
as cotton cloth loosely woven. I cut 
woolen cioth into three-quarter inch 
strips and cotton into inch and one- 
half strips. When I use material that 
has been previously used, I cut out 
all worn parts and the seams. 

Of course, you can readily under- 
stand that variety of color gives beauty 
to the rug, so do not be too anxious 
to begin the joining until you have 
plenty of colors to choose from. One 
woman of my acquaintance, keeps all 
the different kinds separate, winding 
them into a ball as she cuts. In this 
way the pieces do not become tangled 
and she knows exactly what material 
she has when she begins to sew. 

If you have too many rags of one 
color, or you wish a “hit or miss” 
rug, do not forget the dye-pot. I 
have dyed many white rags and thus 
avoided getting too perishable @& rug. 

Some people do not use wool and 
cotton goods in the same rug as 
such a rug is not washable. If you 
have many rags of similar color and 
are particular about arrangement you 
can plan your colors in a number of 
ways. For instance, if you have red, 
blue and black and like a regular 
design, each strip may be cut the 
same length, giving you a band of blue 
three inches broad followed by a 
similar band in the other two colors. 

The shorter you join the lengths the 
less defined or pronounced will bé the 
colors. Recently I saw a very at- 
tractive rug in which the pieces were 
no more than nine inches long. A 
mixed effect that was unusual and 
striking resulted. 

I sew my pieces together on the 
sewing machine and I do the sewing 
carefully. For every time a rag 
breaks, the weaver is obliged to stop 
his loom and mend the break. I have 
had several rugs sent home from the 
weavers and_I take great pleasure in 
looking at them. They are to me 
what the pieced bedquilt was to my 
grandmother. In them are the rem- 
nants of many dresses that I have 
worn and enjoyed. Of course home- 
made rugs do take time. However, if 
work can done as spare-time 

during thdMong wintereveninga& 

? >. Faith: nen 4 + ‘ 
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the rugs are really very economical. 
I paid $1.65 to have a rug woven. It 
measured two and one-fourth yards 
long and a yard wide. My aunt 
bought one about the same size and 
she paid $5.00 for it. When I com- 
pared the two rugs I felt that my 
work had been well worth the time 
I put on it—[Mrs. M. G. Cobb, New 
York. 


Short Cuts to Better Ways 
Utilizing Discarded Lines 


No sportsman’s wife need be with- 
out a supply of strong cord for fast- 
ening packages. Nearly every sports- 
man has odd lengths of strong linen 
or silk line that, does very niceky for 
tying bundles, as it is neat looking 
and strong. But it is a good idea to 
obtain friend husband’s consent be- 
fore cutting up a line, as it might be 
his favorite! 


China Ware Repairs 


Cracks in small China dishes can 
often be mended with the cement sold 
for that purpose at most general 
stores. More satisfactory results can 
be obtained if a band of adhesive tape 
is placed across the break while the 
cement is hardening. The tape re- 
moves any strain from the cement, 
thus making a better and stronger 
joint possible. 


A Trap for “Sharp” Rats 


Some rats seems invulnerable to 
traps or poison, but they can usually 
be caught by taking advantage of 
their fondness for scampering through 
dark places. Set a board lengthwise 
against a partition, leaving just space 
enough for a runway between the 
board and the wall. Then scatter 
feathers through it, using them as a 
covering for a No. 0 or No. 1 steel 
trap. As the rat scampers through 
the feathers, he is almost certain to 
be caught.—[Smith C. McGregor, 
New York. 


Baked Lima Beans 


2 cups dried lima Small piece salt pork 


ans 1 onion 
% teaspoon salt % cup carrots 
¥% teaspoon pepper 

Soak 2 cups dried lima beans over 
night. Drain and remove stiff outer 
shell which has become loosened and 
can easily be slipped off with the 
fingers. Boil 15 minutes. Drain and 
put in buttered baking dish, sprinkle 
with sale and pepper. Cut a 2 inch 
cube of salt pork in pieces, try out 
and strain. To the fat add one small 
-onion thinly sliced and % cup car- 
rots which have been cut in small 
pieces. Stir constantly until vege- 
tables are browned. Add the fat and 
browned vegetables to the beans, dot 
with butter and add water to about 
half the height of the beans. Cover 
and cook in a slow oven until the 
beans are soft. 

The carrots and onions may be 
omitted and a few strips of bacon put 
over the beans before putting them 
in the oven. 


Palatable Dish — Boil % a medium- 
sized cabbage, finely chopped, about 
15 minutes; drain, add fresh boiling 
water and cook until tender. Drain 
again and add a well beaten egg, % 
tablespoon butter, pepper, salt and 3 
tablespoons rich milk or cream. Stir 
all together and bake in buttered dish 
until brown. This dish resembles 
cauliflower and is very digestible and 
palatable. 


Mousse 

1 pint water White of 6 eggs 
1 pint sugar flavoring 

Boil sugar and water together for 
about five minutes or until it threads; 
then drop slowly on the beaten whites 
of the eggs and continue beating until 
cold. Flavor to suit the taste with 
fruit or coffee and let it stand in a 
pail of chopped ice and rock salt for 
about five hours. Use equal parts of 
ice and salt. 


Brown Bread 
1 cup graham flour’ % cup 
cup bread flour kind) 
cup corn meal 3 teaspoons 
y powder 
4 cup sour milk 1 teaspoon salt 
4 cup raisins 1% teaspoon soda 
Sift the dry ingredients together. 
@%d the molasses, fat and sour milk. 
Beat the mixture well. Place one- 
half the batter in a greased bread 
pan; scatter the raisins over the bat- 
y at and cover them with the remain- 
er of the batter. Bake in the fireless 
cooker for 1% hours between heated 
radiators. 


fat (any 
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Protect Roses in Winter—Hill the 
earth up around your roses to a height 
of 8 inches to protect them from freez- 
ing. The tops may be loosely wrapped 
witiMburlap. 
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Eureka Harness 
Oil keeps all har- 
ness equipment 
soft and pliant. 
Prevents crack- 
ing, because it 
penetrates and 
lubricates every 
fibre. 

Mica Axle Grease for 

your wagon wheels. 

STANDARD OIL CO. OF N.Y. 


New York Buffalo 
Albany Boston 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OLL 

















20% reduction over 
Summer prices, These 
rebuilt tires should give 
excellent service at prices. 
that will prove attractive 
to every car owner. 
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4 Send no money. Write us 
~.| today and tell us how 
“4 many tires you want and 

ive the size. Also state 
or clincher. Tires will 
ig be shipped C. O. D. 


CHICAGO SALES CO. 
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AiL CLERKS 

WANTED! 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
. Pa Dept. R 205, Rochester,N.Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without 
$1600 First tn charge, (1) sample Railway 
Men-Boys 3* Mail Clerk Examination ques- 
Over 17 « tions; (2) schedule showing places 
Hundreds next examinations; (3) list of many 

Needed at 7 government jobs now open. 
FP NAMO nccccccccccccccccccccccoccce 

Once Z 

Ln AdMreSS. oo ee veee sete 








SPECIAL 

COMBINATION OFFER 
Gillies’ A-RE-CQ. 

Bean or Cround a 900 

3 ‘bs. Mixe = 


Ibs. COFFEE 
nd 10¢ 
REx f ERLE SUE RUE A NRE 8P YOUR 
Established 81 Years. 











BOYS 


We have a proposition that means big money 
for your spare time. Send your name, age and 
Address to 


THATCHER-CLORE DRUG CO., 


4th & Mound Sts., 
Columbus 

















KNITTING YARNS. Finest 
uality. Send for 80 samples 
ree, Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 

494, 25 Madison Av., N.Y. 
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First on the Appetite List | 


Spc the crispness ana charm of 
Grape-Nuts have been tested by the 


family, there’s one item that stands prom- 
inently out in the marketing list thereafter. 


That’s Grape-Nuts. 


The twenty hours of continuous baking 
have produced, from the’ natural richness 
of wheat and malted barley, a food that 
is uniquely sweet with sugar developed 
from the grains themselves, and whose 
crispness and flavor make a delightful 
appeal to every member of the family. 


And Grape-Nuts is soundly nourishing 
—a great builder of health and strength. 


Served with cream or milk, as a cereal 
for breakfast or lunch, or made into a 


pudding for dinner. 

See that your marketing list includes 
this delicious, economical food, today. 
All grocers, 
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“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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Sick Ducks dont produce 
profits —— 


Are your ducks a profit or a loss as 
they waddle to their feed? Depends on 
whether they're healthy stock or sick. 
«The same is true of your kitchen 
range. It's using fuel economically, and 
giving good cooking results—or it is a 
lame duck. Sturdy construction gives 
promise of long service in your 


Sterling Range 


It is scientifically built for thorough 
fuel conversion into proper cooking 
results.coolt may cost a little more 
than cheaper ranges but more than 
repays the difference in results. 


May we send you a booklet telling all 

about the different advantages of the 

Sterling Ranges? A penny postal saying 
“Yes” is a good investment. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Games, Puzzles and Letters 











Games to Play at Recess 


Boys and girls are always anxious 
to hear of new games that may be 
played at recess time. The three 
given here are all good ones: 

Animal Blind Man’s Buff 


This can be played either on the 
playground or in the _ schoolroom. 
Eight or more boys and girls are re- 
quired to play it. 

A circle of players is formed and 
they dance around a blindflolded 
leader who has a cane in his hand. 
When he taps on the ground or claps 
his hands three times, the players 
come to a stop. The leader then 
points to some player who must take 
hold of the end of the cane. The 
blind man then asks him to make 
the noise of some animal, such as a 
dog, cat, cow or horse. The one 
making this noise should try to dis- 
guise his voice as much as possible. 
The blind man tries to guess who 
makes the noise and if he guesses 
correctly they exchange places. In 
either case the circling goes on as be- 
fore. Players may disguise’ their 
height by bending their knees, stand- 
ing on tip toe, or in other ways. 
Black and White; or Day and Night 

This game should be played out of 
doors. Eleven or more may play it. 

Two players select other players 
alternately. The two sides thus chosen 
should be as nearly equal in running 
ability as possible. One team is 
known as the Blacks and the other 
as the Whites. The sides stand fac- 
ing each other halfway between two 
goals. A circle of card board about 
12 inches in diameter, black on one 
side and white on the other is tossed 
up between the two teams by the 
leader. If the cardboard falls so 
that the black side is uppermost the 
Blacks run for their goal, and the 
Whites run after them to “tag’’ them. 
Anyone “tagged” before reaching the 
goal is out of the game. Similarly, 
if the white side of the é¢ard board is 
uppermost the Whites chase the 
Blacks. That side which succeeds in 
putting out all those on the other side 
wins. 

What Time is It? 

One player is the fox and the rest 
are sheep. The sheep gather in one 
corner of the playground and the fox 
stands in the corner diagonally op- 
posite. When the fox leaves his cor- 
ner (the den) the sheep leave their 
corner (the fold) and scatter over the 
playground. The sheep keep asking 
the fox, ‘“‘What time is it?” The fox 
answers “two o’clock,” “half-past six” 
or any other time he chooses to name. 
When he says “midnight,” the sheep 
must run to their fold, for the fox 
may pursue them as soon as he gives 
this answer. Any sheep caught be- 
fore reaching the fold, then becomes 
the fox. 


Here’s Something for the Boys 
Arrange the figures from one to 
nine in such a way that, the sum 
total is twenty on each side of the 
geometric figure formed. 
. A ERTS 
The answer ‘to the concealed farm 
products puzzles published in last 
week’s issue are: 1, beet; 2, pear; 
3, plum; 4, potato; 5, melon; 6, but- 
ter; 7, peas; 8, tomato; 9% corn; 
10, squash; 11, turnip; 12, pork; 13, 
oats; 14, wheat; 15, onion. - 


Did You Win a Prize at the Fair? 

Of course most of the older boys 
and girls have heard about the prizes 
which thé New York state college of 
Agriculture is distributing this week 
at the State Fair. No matter whether 
you took a prize or not—we can’t all 
get prizes you know—we shall be glad 
to have you write us_a letter telling 
what you did and whether you worked 
alone or in a team with other boys 
and girls. 

We'll be glad to print some or all 
of the letters for we know that other 
boys and girls will be interested in 
hearing of your experiences. Next 
year perhaps more of you can try for 
prizes. You wouldn’t Believe how 
much fun it is until you have tried it. 

Have any of you tried for prizes 
at your County Fair? If so, let us 
hear about that, ulso. By the way, 
the grocer’s boy says it isn’t a worm 
at all and that its proper name is 
caterpillar, How about it? 


Letters From Our Readers 


During the past week an unus 
number of boys and girls have writ 
to the American Agriculturist, o., 
200 girls sent in for the doll clot, 
patterns and we were especial 
pleased to notice how carefully thes 
letters were written. Some were ses 
by girls who were too small to wrt 
and who printed the entire lette 
We enjoyed reading every one and w 
wish we could write each boy and 9 
a personal letter. Since we can't q 
that we are printing a few here fq 
the rest of the boys and girls to reaf 
We wish we had space enough ¢ 
print a great many more. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live four miles from New Cast 
and about a quarter of a mile fro 
the Youngstown state road. | a 
12 years old and my birthday wi 
soon be here as it is on Novemba 
8th. I have a sister 8 years old, 
have 100 chickens and about 35 hep 
and 2 roosters. I have a pet cat, 
call him Tom. We have 10 yoy 
ducks, 3 old ones and i drake. w 
have 5 cows, 6 calves and a horse. 0) 
horse is pretty old but we think 
is just about “it.” We call him Pring 
Albert and I think that is a fine nam 
I have just learned to milk the coy 
My mother and I have a typewrite 
I can use it a little. We have take 
the Agriculturist for over 4 years an 
we always enjoy very much readi 
the boys’ and girls’ letters.—[Do 
Mae Randall, Pennsylvania. 

Here are some interesting thing 
that other boys and girls have writ 
ten about: 

My Yellow Dog 

I ami a boy eight years old. I hay 
a woolly dog. He is pretty and he 
yellow. I tie him at night and h 
barks a little but not very much. Hi 
can dance and play with me and h 
comes when [fF call him.—([Richar 
Bashlimo, Pennsylvania. 


Wants an air Rifle 

I would like to tell you about o 
farm. My father has about 199 acre 
and there are many kinds of trees 0 
it. There is also a stream of col 
spring water and many wild, smal 
animals. We have two horses whos 
names are Maud and Captain. W 
have four cows, several hens an 
chickens, one dog and five cats. 
like to have pets. My favorite cat 
name is Tiger, because he looks lik 
a tiger. We have taken the Amer 
ican Agriculturist for two years. 
wish I had an air rifle which would 
be safe for me to shoot with.—([Les 
lie M. Shaw, New York. 

Goes to Syracuse to School 

I am a girl 14 years old and | livé 
on a farm .of 150 acres. My fathe 
has taken the American Agriculturist 
a long time. We have 25 cows, ll 
calves and six horses. The horses 
names are Bob, Dick, Doll, Prince 
Molly and Fritz. I have two brothe 
John and Joe and one sister, Clar 
Every morning during the schoo 
term Joe and I go to Syracuse t 
school.—[{Marion Joann Goode, Net 
York. 

Took Doll for a Ride 

I am 9 years old and live on 
farm. I received my doll and think 
she is lovely. Have showed her t 
some of my friends. They think sh 
is fine. I have taken her for an auto 
mobile ride and named her Doroth 
Marie.—[Thelma Bennett, New York 


Likes Our Page 

I like my doll very much. I thought 
she was cute. I named her Nelli 
Mamma said it was a stylish name 
We have 2 horses, also 2 pigs, 1 © 
and 15 sheep. Mamma ahd I have 
6 hives of bees and we have about 100 
chickens. I like our page in th 
Agriculturist. I can hardly wait fol 
the paper to come.—[Jeannette Mé 
ger, New York. 


A Dog Named Buff 
This is my first letter to the Amer 
ican Agriculturist paper. I en 


reading the letters in it. I am seve? 


years old and live in the country. 
am in the fourth grade and go 
school every day. We have tw 
horses. Their names are Bill 
Rit. We have one cow named 
and 40 chickens, 2 cats, one kit 
and a dog. His name is Buff. I ha 
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Ohio Fair Needs Land 
CLARENCE METTERS 


jmperative need of additional 
nd and more buildings if the Ohio 
pate fair is to reach its commanding 
as the great educational feature 

Fee Buckeye state seems likely to 
upon deaf ears, as it has in many 

st. Several members of the 

pouse and senate who visited the state 

, August 29 to September 3, ex- 

ssed the belief that there should 
be no delay in getting additional land 
and arranging for more buildings to 
perly care for the exhibits. 

But here is the rub! The legisla- 

re will be called together sometime 
jhis fall or winter to decide several 
vexatious taxation matters and those 

rsons close to Governor Davis say 
tbat in his call for the special session 
of the legislature he will specify that 
only taxation subjects can be dis- 
qussed. That would bar any con- 
sideration of measures for tha relief 
for the crow ded condition at the state 
fair grounds. Every year that the 
wrchase Of adjoining land to the 
state fair grounds is delayed the price 
avances, because the state fair 
founds of 100 acres, is now entirely 
wrrounded by the city. 

Stockmen who were compelled to 
jeep their blooded cows and pigs un- 
gr or in some cases out in the 
gpen have informed Director Taber 
what they will not come to the state 
fair next year unless they are assured 
hat ample proper shelter in per- 
manent buildings will be provided. 

The art exhibit which for the first 
jime attained anywhere near the 
character of a real art display was 
g great success and indications are 
hat this feature will be enlarged next 
yer, There is even talk of the erec- 
tion of an art building, but the state 

no money with which to pfit up 
ich a structure. 

The pageant given each night on 
he race track in front on the grand 
and, by Mr. and Mrs. J. Clarence 
Sullivan of Columbus, entitled “Ohio’s 


Vision” was a great success and 
even now some of the well wishers of 
the state fair are urging upon Direc- 
tor Taber that he close arrangements 
with them to give another pageant 
along similar lines at the next state 
fair. Over 1,000 school children 
took part in the drills and dances, in 
which the need of fostering agricul- 
ture, if the state is to prosper, was 
emphasized by tableaux and marches, 
in which colorful costumes were worn 
by the children. 


Holstein Consignment Sale 


The first semi-annual consignment 
sale of the New York Holstein-Fries- 
ian association will be held October 
5 and 6 in Ideal Park at Endicott, 
N. Y. Endicott is near Binghamton, 
N. Y., and is conveniently connected 
by trolley service. 

The offering will include a large 
percentage of females of milking age 
that will be fresh or heavy in calf at 
the time of sale. Selections have been 
made by the directors of the asso- 
ciation or by sales committees of the 
different county clubs. About 20 
local Holstein clubs are sending con- 
signments to the sale and a high 
class offering is assured. 

The first sale of the association, 
which was held at Rochester in Jan- 
uary, was very favorably commended 
by Holstein breeders of the state, and 
it is expected that this sale will again 
bring together a high class offering 
of animals. The association is also 
planning a sale for January, 1922 
This sale will probably be held in 
Utica or Syracuse. Only members of 
the state association will enter con- 
signments in these sales. 


Meat Pickle — Wher putting down 
meat in pickle this season, from two 


_ to three ounces of saltpeter should 


be used to every 100 pounds meat. 
With this amount, the meat will come 
out of the pickle next summer with 
a nice, bright red color. 





AUCTIONEERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





E. M. Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 

Sales anywhere. Send for references. 


—_— 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
MIXED PULLETS. Twenty— 


} HATCHED Fifty—$65. One Hundred—$120. 
May Hatched Twenty—$35. vu $60. One Hun- 
d oe. Also D Geese Turkeys at special 
p . A. SOUDER, Bex, & Sellersville, Pa. 














BARRED ROCKS 
E B. Thompson’s strain direct; 3-Ib. pullets $3.50 
10- —_ = pullets $1.75, 
Hatched cock $5. $7.50 
& birds $7. 50, ohai 00 and $15. 
cozy RNER POULTRY. FARM 
SERGEANTSVILLE. N. J. 





All beating vogietios of S Pie end Yearling Fowls 
ock, 8. C, Le 


orn, An- 
git x c ate Lesher, White Pekin 


is. Baby Chicks in Season. Illustrated circu- 
E. 8. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, 


TE LEGHORN PULLETS 


larly hatched $2 each, Barret Rocks $1.75 each. 
KYCLE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 











FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
this season are exceptional bargains, sired by 
yj 2 Imported show ram. All sent on sporevel. 
EARL D. ion Y. = | 


Ny. 

















REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


“Don’t give up the Ship or the Sheep.” We have 
wonderful rams for sale. Please write me for 


ARTHUR S, DAVIS, CHILI STATION, WN. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


l registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
be at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Filimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Benningten, Vt. 








Holsteins, Mules, Jacks 
Road and Saddle Horses 


all ages. We can also furnish grade Holsteins all 
ages. We have good strong Percheron horses for sale. 
OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM Phoenix, N. Y. 


150—-HEAD—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to jem from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers all due 
within the next 60 days. If you want good cows at 
the right prices see ours. Just 60 day® a can be 
arranged for. Wire me when you will be h 


WwW. E. TOTMAN 





Cortland N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year-old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
10 close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high ~ soon cows st 





6 
is bulls 6 to 18 months from 
75 grade holstein at oar 
; grade heifer calves 


JOHN C. REAGAN, |. - Tully, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 
Oct. 5-6, Endicott, N.Y. 


1IS50—HOLSTEINS—150 


This Sale will feature a large number 
of females of milking age, fresh or 
heavy in calf. 


Buy Pure Breds Now 


At no time in recent years have 


better values been offered. 


The 


animals in this sale have been select- 
ed by our board of directors and co- 


operating club committees. 


We 


récommend this offering for founda- 


tion animals. 


bulls of 


excellent 


Several high record 


breeding are 


consigned. 


Endicott is near Binghamton, N. Y., and connected by 
convenient railroad. and trolley service, 


For Catalogs Address 


New York Holstein-Friesian Assn., Inc. 


E. R. Zimmer, Secy. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘SWINE BREEDERS 





FOR SALE 
ws, 40 heifers from 6 mths to 
bulls; also bull calves, all sane 
hoisteins. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. 


Priced right, 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Start in Pure-bred Holsteins 


Two heifers and a bull, 6 to 8 months old, well 
bred, good individuals. Crated, registered and 
transferred for $300:00. Do not let this oppor- 
tunity pass. Order today. 

WANDAGA HERD 


Under Federal Supervision, 


Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 

















AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd undtr 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 

dams that assure reproduction of profitable 

dairy cows. 

UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 








WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


25 cows that are just fresh’ and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from 1100 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
t . We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense and we will meet you at the train. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms 


Telephone 116 or 1476 Cortland, N. Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


IXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
fon these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
Poi Producing females. Buy producers. ~ 


38. 
— Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


| | MILKING SHORTHORNS 











‘True Dual Purpose ind that will 
ter we way, both By and daity cattle. 

4 bull from such a herd will be a good in- 
|e. whether "you have. grade "or “pure ‘bred 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, 


es. Hudsen, Manager Le Roy, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
6 from our 36-Ib. 
. Ages from 2 
write 








SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The Improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 
covered bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices. 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
Tespondence. 

8. F. SNOW, 


713 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 














MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We ine breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib Producers, 
size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (pull 
and _hetfer) mated — line breed at $2 
$300 pair. Write 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 
We offer exceptional bulls and bull ealves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. Pd Reasonable Prices. 
RIVER ROAD FARM, _ CONCORD, MASS. | 











SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Want dispose of 50 head ¢ F - Bred Sows and 
Gilts. 1, of Pa ages. low price and will 
ship C. 0. Fisher. Shady Side Herd, Ham- 
iiton, New Yor ow 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 


size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and. satis- 
pa. iW tenon Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. NORTO Russellville, Ky. 











HAMPSHIRES in over @ ind a day 
pty gh AS — Fe 
is Guernsey Cattle. : < 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
BGird-In-Hend. Lene Co., Sox 


A. Pa. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special of gilts and tried sows, 

pig for late cS and fall litters. * These are my bie 

and stretchy. Ma them from Mitters "es twelve 

to atteen, Cc. H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


ue bes have a gee go gp A of fall a piss and can make 
y ty vient on A: fi oye silts ane and 
excellen es a few 
serviceable boars. boats. Priced y te 
Trios from thes 1 Fy 





FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 
Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 
literature and payment plans. 
FOWLER FARMS, 
Box 25 


FINE REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40. 3 
excellent gilts bred for September farrows, $40. 00 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes, 


W. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 
BIG TYPE O. IL. C’s. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 706 lbs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Either sex. 

All stock 








shipped on approval. 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass ' City, Michigan 


SMITHSON—, aece t'vre—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of Gt MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LA BEST, the best son of 
the world-known "ha ” seat Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
farrow; also spring pigs 
. Watch our herd at the big 

show For information, inquire 
G. SMITH & ‘SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 














Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 


“ree Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion yee 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Berkshire. Hogs 


Our litters average better *han eins oes. with size, 
type ond, quality. seeks-old » bred and 
open, atl te and a not relate of popular 

lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran. 


teed. - PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 
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Farm Public Opinion 


Our Readers’ Views on Popular Topics 














On Land, Not On Products 


I heartily agree with your editorial 
in the issue of August 20, entitled 
“Coming to the Real Issue,” wherein 
you uphold the right of a farm paper 
to discuss transportation and other 
matters pertinent to farming, and not 
agriculture alone, but all things that 


concern farmers. But I think you 
might well consider the subject of 
taxes laid more on land values and 


less on products of farming and other 
business; that is, more on land mon- 
opoly and less on workers and their 
industry. 

While a taxpayer in the city, I was 
one of a committee some 20 years ago 
that waited on Mayor Seth Low of 
New York city, that asked him to 
direct the tax assessors of that ctiy 
to do five things, as follows: to separ- 
ate land and building values; to pub- 
lish the tax lists; to make full valua- 
tions; to exempt personal property 
from taxation; and to exempt build- 
ings and improvements from assess- 
ment for.taxation. Since then the 
first four of the above measures have 
not only been adopted in the city of 
New York but in all the great cities 
and towns and some small ones and 
rural districts. 

Taxation conditions have in conse- 
quence greatly improved, so that fav- 
oritism , and discrimination is much 
avoided; and city budgets better ar- 
ranged. Many other new angles of 
taxation were revealed, which placed 
the subject on a new basis. . So far 
the speculative real estate interests 
have prevented the fifth, the exemp- 
tion of buildings from taxation, 
though partial attempts are now be- 
ing made in several cities with bene- 
ficial results. Notably, the anti-high 
rent agitation in New York City has 
resulted in exemption from taxes of 
the value of all houses begun in the 
current year to May 1, 1922 for 10 
years. Thus at the end of this 10- 
year term, 30% of cost of the house, 
taxes averaging about 3%, will be sav- 
ed over the former usual cost of 
houses under the prevalent tax meth- 
ods. This is not a perfect method 
but the principle should be extended 
to all past and future inprovements 
in cities and on farms, to do justice 
to all. 

One of the reforms, that of separa- 
tion of land values, from those of the 
farmers’ houses, barns, stocks and 
crops shows that the land value of 
farms is less than the improvements 
on them, whereas in cities the con- 
trary prevails where land values are 
greatest. 

Most of land values reside in the 
city values, and would pay a far great- 
er debit of taxation, while most of 
farm values is in improvements upon 
the land and would be a credit on the 
amount of farm taxes, the tax rate 
being raised equally on land values in 
both cases to bring the needed rev- 
enues in. For farmers like me, I have 
tried to make this clear in as short 
space as I could.—[Henry G. Seaver, 
New Jersey. 


A Farmer On Advertising 


An advertisement being intended to 
induce the reader to buy goods, to be 
the most efficient should give such fn- 
formation as the possible purchaser 
most wants to know. It should not use 
space in bluffling or ip saying that it is 
better than others. Instead it should 
give proof and should attempt to con- 
vince him that it is better. A prospec- 
tive purchaser may not thoroughly 
understand the article advertised, 
therefore it should give a clear de- 
scription of the machine and especially 
of its most essential points. 

To illustrate my meaning, take the 
modern cream separator. One sepa- 
rator makes a point in its advertise- 
ment of quality of cream, but does not 
mention butter. One claims quality 
because of dirt and bacteria removed, 
but does not mention grain of butter. 
One claims close skimming but does not 
say how close. In general, they all 
claim efficiency, but do not give specific 
details. 

Will not the gasoline engine people 
advertise the difference in the cost of 
running a gasoline and steam engine, 
why an air cooled engine is preferable, 
what it Costs per horse power, etc? 
Then take the silage cutters; the 
blower device seems popular with 
manufacturers, but we want to know 


why it is better than the old style car- 
riers, 

Advertisements would be more 
effective if illustrated by well defined 
line cuts which show plainly the con- 
struction of the machine, or of any 
point of which special mention is made. 
Farmers like to study these details 
when made plain’ by a few lines in- 
stead of being lost in a photograph. 
The aim should be to get the reader 
interested so that he will send for a 
catalog and further investigate—some 
advertisements are too dry to do this.— 
(H. L. Lears, New York. 





Can Farmers Afford the Best? 


Can the farm -provide of its best 
for the family table and also be profit- 
ably conducted on the surplus? This 
is a question frequently asked, but 
rarely answered. Too many farms 
are run on the principle that the best 
of the produce must be marketed and 
the residue consumed at home. It is 
certainly false economy to feed frozen 
or decaying vegetables to either 
family or live stock. A high stand- 
ard for everything produced makes 
home more cheerful and swells the 
profit at the close of the year. Good 
land well cultivated, good live stock 
well kept, and the farm home liber- 
ally supplied, tend in themselves to 
enrich the farmers and to advance 
the widest interests of the commun- 
ity. 


As Our Readers Think [ 


I think I have a great scheme. It 
is to tear off several’ sheets from our 
calendars and set the seasons ahead. 
Then when the thermometer registers 
zero we can look at our calendar and 
it is July and we know we have no 
need of coal. Again when old Sol 
blazes down without mercy we do not 
need ice, for it is January; so much 
more comfortable too, to do the work. 
Surely this is ahead of the so-called 
daylight saving law. What say you? 
—[Sarah L. Guiden, New York. 


I can notice many improvements 
in American Agriculturist. One of 
the most noticeable at present is the 
colored border on the outside page. 
Seems like a different farm paper. 
I predict for you people increased 
circulation. We are a family of eight 
and all enjoy reading American Agri- 
culturist. We send our good wishes 
and wish for you lots of new busi- 
nes#.—[Dr. S. S. Diffenderfer, Snyder 
county, Pa. 


I keep a large flock of Rhode Island 
Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Black Minoréas, 
White Leghorns and Blue Andalu- 
sians. They all run together and 
have free range of the farm. One 
day I found an egg about the size of 
a goose egg. It weighed seven 
ounces and measured 7 inches by 8% 
in circumference. We broke a hole 
in the egg about as big as a penny 
and turned it over on a saucer. On 
the inside was one yolk and one large 
white. After it came out, we looked 
into the inside of the egg and found 
that it contained another hard shelled 
egg which we did not break. 
you give any idea what hen laid the 
egg? It was found outside of the 
coop on some gravel.—T[Leroy Snyder, 
Ulster County, N. Y. There is no 
way to tell which hen or which breed 
laid this large egg as occasionally any 
breed and any hen is liable to lay an 
abnormal egg. Others have quite 
often reported to us unusual eggs and 
sometimes their findings are quite in- 
teresting.— [Poultry Editor. 


Garden Weeds still hold on, and 
must be looked after. Weeds seeds 
matured now mean hard work next 
year. Successful gardeners provide a 
surplus to store for winter. Storage 
should be planned immediately. 


Torrens Land Act 


A pé@rson desires to have his land regis- 
tered under the Torrens land act. What 
should he do and what will be the expense? 
—([(E. J. H., New York. 


Presumably it will be necessary for 
him to employ some local attorney. 
Such attorney will undoubtedly give 
him an estimate of the total expense 
for doing the same. 


Can * 
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Increase Your Crops With This 
Roller Bearing Spreader 


HE popularity and fame of the International Roller 

Bearing Manure Spreader is due to one thing—and 

that is sheer merit. The record of the International 
spreader, of the improved type, has shown farmers that 
this is a product satisfactory from all points of view. Those 
features which create its special value, as listed below, 
are of practical interest to every man on a farm. 
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le 1. RollerBearings—Rollerbearings 5. Wheels Track—Rear wheels A 
iz at 7 points—the only spreader track with the front wheels, : 
5 so equipped. lightening draft. a 
ig 2. Double Ratchet Drive—Walking 6. Tight Bottom—There is no | 
i beam transmission from main ing, jamming apron, be. | 


axle eccentric and extra large 
ratchet wheel give easy, strong, 
steady feed. Box tapered to 
eliminate friction on both sides. 






clogging, 
cause "the spreader has a tight 
bottom. Spreads anything 






















7. Two Beaters—Two all-stee] 



















\* Six feed speeds. beaters with - pointed ‘| 
\ square teeth work from both : 
3. Oscillating Front Axle— Auto- tep and bottom of theload. , §& 
'e@ type, permitting short turn. : 
; No pole whipping. 8. oe pve wg et be. 4 
: - F- e beaters gives : 
ls 4. Power; ee * auee > hice beating, and ‘| 
° transmitted from both ends o ‘ . = 

E the rear axle—beaters and ener ts — 2 any 


wide-spread driven from one 
wheel and the manure feed 


from the other. 


9, All-Steel Main Frame—Wood 
box sides hold only the load. 















See the International spreader at your nearby Inter, 
national dealer's or write us for detailed information. 

















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO SS USA 
{92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Helping F. armWomen 


\ Illinois dealer said recently, ‘One big reason why ee 





farmers around here like the “Z’’ Engine best 

cause their women folks can easily it and look 
after it.”” And it’s the farm wife who usually looks after the 

° earaing, washing, cresmonyeeres eee and such work. 

“Z”” Engines do start easily—a natural result of the way the 
“Z”’ is built. The accurately finished piston with its ex 
ing rings makes a perfect leak proof fit in the e : 
of the cylinder. The right mixtere at the ri pressure 
ready for the spark even at the low speed at which the engine 
is cranked. This “piston fit’? which makes for easy sta 
also assures high fuel economy and full power at all times. 
This is one of the many reasons why the ‘*Z”’ will always be 
the farmer’s best buy. 






All f.0.b. factory; add freight to your town 


co. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &. C0 


Eastern Branches: New York; Baltimore; Boston; Ph ladetphia 

















































P. of H. FLOUR.-PURE BRAN 


DIRECT A 20-TON CARS OR MORE 
CONSUMERS M 






Farmers. 
CcO., Minneapolis 
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